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HEADLINE REVIEW 


A 40-Minute Lesson Plan for Social Studies 
Classes 


AIMS OF THE LESSON 

1. To determine what important issues are now under 
consideration in national and world affairs. 

2. To prepare for a summer of intelligent following of 
the news through emphasizing “what to watch for” in news- 
paper headlines. 


KEY QUESTIONS 
The National Scene: 

1. Why will politics play a big role in this summer’s 
news? (Elections in November will determine fate of 35 
Senators, 435 Representatives, 34 Governors. Results may 
determine not only which party will control Congress, but 
which will win presidency in 1948.) 

2. What are the most important of the President’s legis- 
lative proposals which Congress hopes to bring to a vote 
before summer adjournment? (OPA extension; draft exten- 
sion; atomic energy control; loan to Britain; housing pro- 
gram.) Name some of the other- Administration proposals. 
(Army-Navy merger; universal military training; new order 
of presidential succession; higher minimum wages; perma- 
nent FEPC; compulsory national health insurance; widened 
social security; increased unemployment benefits; fact-find- 
ing boards for labor disputes. ) 


The International Scene: 

1. With which five nations will the Big Four Conference 
at Paris draft peace treaties? (Italy, Bulgaria, Romania, 
* Hungary, Finland.) 

2. When will the United Nations General Assembly re- 
convene? (September 3.) Where will the meeting be held? 
(Flushing Meadows, near New York City.) What organiza- 
tions will deal with the problem of feeding Europe and 
Asia? (UNRRA, and FAO — United Nations Food and Ag- 
ricultural Organization.) Of what U.N. Council is FAO a 
part? (Economic and Social Council.) 

3. In what European countries are elections scheduled 
for this summer? (Italy, France, Poland.) 


A 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 


REVIEW-PREVIEW OF CONGRESS (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. To what extent has Congress followed the legislative 
proposals of President Truman? (Of 25 major proposals, 
only 10 approved by Congress, 5 of these with revisions 
opposed by the President.) Which bills, passed as pro- 
posed, dealt with our foreign policy? (United Nations par- 
ticipation; Bretton Woods proposals; UNRRA.) 

2. How did the full employment bill passed by Con- 
gress differ from that proposed by the Administration? 
(Aimed at “maximum” rather than “full” employment.) 
Activity: 

Choose one of the major issues now before Congress and 
frame it in the form of a debate question. (e.g.: Resolved, 
that the OPA shall be continued for another year.) Choose 
teams to defend each side, assigning “research experts” to 
each team to look up facts and figures to support their 
arguments. Allow about three quarters of the available time 
for formal debate, the remaining time for free discussion 
and “questions from the floor.” 


For Further Reference: 

“Elections: 1946; Your Chance to Change Congress ~ 
Now,” supplement to The New Republic, February 11, 
1946. 

“Message of the President of the U. S. on The State of 
the Union,” The United States News, January 22, 1946. 

“The Battle Over Price Control,” Information Service, 
March 23, 1946. (Dept. of Research and Education, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.) 5c. 

“The Acheson-Lilienthal Report,” Information Service, 
April 20, 1946. 


YUGOSLAVIA (p. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. When did Yugoslavia come into being as an inde- 
pendent nation? (1918.) What was it originally called? 
(Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes.) Who was its 
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first king? (Alexander I.) Who succeeded Alexander? (His 
son Peter, with Prince Paul as regent.) 

2. What is the dominant group in Yugoslavia at present? 
(The Partisans.) Who is their leader? (Josip Broz, known 
as Tito.) , 

8. What political changes has Tito brought about? (Or- 
ganization of a republic df six nations: Serbia, Croatia, Slo- 
venia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Montenegro, Macedonia, and 
autonomous regions of Voivodina and Kossovo-Metchije. ) 

4. Which is the most prosperous of these regions? (Voivo- 
dina.) What is the most important product of this region? 
(wheat. ) 

5. Which of these peoples dominated until recently the 
political life of Yugoslavia? (The Serbs.) What is the tra- 
ditional Serb capital? (Belgrade.) How did the Serbs lose 
control of Belgrade? (They were defeated at Kossovo by 
Moslem Turks. ) 

6. What political assassination led to World War I? 
(That of the Austrian Archduke at Sarajevo.) 

7, What regions does Tito hope to add to Yugoslavia? 
(Greek Macedonia, the Italian Istrian peninsula, Austrian 
Carinthia. ) 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Could Yugoslavia be made self-sufficient in food? (Yes, 
with modern farming and transportation. ) 

2. What resources might aid in the industrialization of 
Yugoslavia? (She has much water power, good coal and 
iron, half of Europe’s antimony, a fifth of the chrome, a 
fourth of the lead, a sixth of the copper.) What steps has 
Tito taken to rebuild the nation’s economy? (Confiscation 
of all land and business belonging to collaborationists; en- 
couragement of collective farming; nationalization of in- 
dustry and commerce. ) 


For Further Reference: 

“Tito: A Portrait trom Life,” by Temple H. Fielding, 
Harper’s, October, 1945. 

“The Clock Turns Back in Yugoslavia,” by Ethel Cham- 
berlain Porter, National Geographic Magazine, April, 1944. 

“Stepping-Stones to a Free Yugoslavia,” by Gregor 
Ziemer, Travel, July 1944. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA: WILEY (p. 12) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. In what field did Dr. Wiley make his major contribution 
to America? (Public health crusading.) 

2. How did he increase the opportunity of each person 
for better health? (By persuading Congress to pass the 
Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906.) What are the provisions 
of this act and the one passed in 1938? (Prohibit the sale 
of impure or adulterated products; set standards of strength, 
purity and quality; regulate labeling of all containers. ) 

8. In what war did Dr. Wiley observe the sickness result- 
ing from impure foods? (U. S. Civil War. ) 

4. What Government post did Dr. Wiley gain on account 
of his work in foods? (Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 

5. How did Dr. Wiley prove his case against adulterated 
food? (By controlled tests on a volunteer “poison squad.”) 








Questions for Discussion: 


1. Do you think that the Government should enforce the q 


same standards of integrity in general advertising that it 
does in labeling? 


2. When you buy foods which are subject to Government 
inspection, do you look for the Government inspection seal? 
When you buy anything at the drugstore, do you read the 
label carefully and follow the manufacturer’s directions for 
using it? 

3. Dr. Wiley’s work made canned goods safe and greatly 
increased their popularity. Why was this to become an im- 
portant factor in the winning of World War II? 


For Further Reference: 


Read Your Labels, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 51, Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 830 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., 1941, 10c. 


100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, by Arthur Kallet and F. J. 
Schlink, Grosset and Dunlap, 1933. 


Consumer’s Guide, published monthly by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Order from Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 50c a year, 5c a copy. 

Consumer Reports, Consumers Union of U. S. Inc., 17 
Union Square, New York 3, N. Y., $3.50 a year. 


THE MYSTERY OF COSMIC RAYS (p. 26) 
Question for Discussion: 


Describe how cosmic rays were first discovered, and the 
various devices used to examine them: 


For Further Reference: 


“Unlocking the Universe,” by William F. McDermott, 
Popular Mechanics, March, 1946. 


FRIENDSHIP BOXES FOR EUROPE 


In order to promote friendship and understanding be- 
tween the youth of America and the youth of Liberated 
Europe, the American Women’s Voluntary Services (Na- 
tional Headquarters at 345 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.) has launched a nationwide project to send wooden 
cigar boxes filled with useful articles to needy children 
abroad. Each box includes a friendship letter from its Amer- 
ican sender, who may choose the country and age of the 
child who will receive it. The boxes are shipped and 
distributed by authorized foreign relief agencies. The pack- 
ing and decorating of the boxes make an interesting activity 
for young people who profit from the lesson it teaches of in- 
ternational friendship and responsibility. Descriptive leaflets 
and labels are available free in any quantity from the 
AWVS, with lists of articles to be included in each box. 





Key to ‘Score Yourself” 


I. I-d; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 5b. 

Wl. 1-c; 2-a; 3-b. 

Wl. 1c; 2-a; 3-d; 4c. 

IV. 1-Roxas; 2-Partisans; 3-Conn; 4-La Guardia. - 
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SUNSET LIMITED 


48 hours, New Orleans-Los Angeles! 


Now! Fastest train time in history between 
the Creole City and Los Angeles—Southern 
Pacific all the way. Romantic Sunset Route 
through the Old South, Texas, New Mexico 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park), the Mexi- 
cah Border country and the guest ranches of 
Southern Arizona. No extra fare. Popular 
Argonaut faster, too. 


CASCADE Now! Faster than pre-war 


—only 18’ hours (overnight) between Port- 
land and San Francisco. This luxurious, solid 
Pullman train connects with northern U.S. and 
Canadian transcontinental lines. No extra fare. 
The Beaver, Shasta Route “economy” train, is 


faster than ever, too. 


S-P 
The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


O. P. Bantiett, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
310 So, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
49 hours, Chicago-Los Angeles! 


Now! Fastest non-extra fare schedule in his- 
tory between Chicago and Los Angeles, daily 
on the Golden State Route (Rock Island-South- 
ern Pacific) through El Paso (Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park), the Mexican Border country, 
New Mexico and Southern Arizona. The Gold- 
en State Limited has streamlined Pullmans 
now between Chicago, St. Louis and Los An- 
geles. New cars will be added as fast as re- 
ceived from builders, until the train is com- 
pletely streamlined. The Californian, Golden 
State Route “economy” train, is faster, too. 

Plans are under way for a brand new custom- 
built, extra-fare streamliner on the Golden 
State Route. When completed, it will provide 
luxurious 39*s-hour service between Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 


avd pay hea gach 


10 CALIFORNIA! 





OVERLAND LIMITED 


49 hours, Chicago-San Francisco! 


Now! Fastest non-extra fare schedule in his- 
tory between Chicago and San Francisco, daily 
on the Overland Route (North Western-Union 
Pacific-Southern Pacific)—shortest and fastest 
route between the East and the Golden Gate. 
Over the spectacular High Sierra by daylight 
in both directions. Over the Rockies, across 
Great Salt Lake on the famous Lucin Causeway, 
and through Reno. The Overland Limited has 
streamlined Pullmans now, will be fully stream- 
lined as fast as possible. 

Streamliner City of San Francisco, all- 
Pullman, extra fare train now back on pre-war 
39°s-hour schedule, leaving every three days, 
Pacific Limited and the San Francisco Chal- 
lenger, popular Overland Route “economy” 
train, have also been speeded up. 
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FOUR SCENIC ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA 
Go one way, return another—SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 


THROUGH PULLMANS 
COAST TO COAST 


Now! Through-Pullman service from 
Coast to Coast, on Southern Pacific 
and connecting lines. No more chang- 
ing cars at Chicago. You go straight 
through from New York to Los An- 
geles via the Golden State Route, or 
New York and Washington to San 
Francisco via the Overland Route. 
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Index to Volume 8 (feb. 4, 1946—May 20, 1946) 


World Week 


Index is based on Teachers Edi- 
tion. Letters and first figure in- 
dicate date (F-Feb., Mr-March, 
A-April, My-May). Figure after 
dash indicates page number. T 
indicates Teacher Edition. 


& 


Adams, John: Second U. S. President 
(Builders of America), F 11-15. 

Africa: See also South Africa. Empire 
Builder, Cecil John Rhodes (Turning 
Points in World History), Mr 11-13. 

Air Week: See Aviation. 

Ala, Hussein: Who's In the News, A 22- 
16. 

Alaska: My 6-14. 

Allen, George E.: Senate Confirms RFC 
Board Member, Mr 11-11. 

AFL (American Federation of Labor): 
See also Labor, Strikes. Lewis Joins 
AFL, F 18-12. 

Anderson, Clinton P.: We Want Butter, 
F 4-14. 

Arctic: Musk-Ox Trek, Canadian army to 
probe Arctic secrets (with map) Mr 11- 
3. 

Argentina: Argentina Votes, Mr 18-12; 
Argentine Lockout, F 4-12; Peron wins, 
#& 22-10; U. S. Accuses Peron, Mr 4-11. 

Army, U. S.: Postwar Army, Mr 18-16. 

Astronomy: Two Hundred-Inch Eye, 
World’s Largest Telescope (Genet), Mr 
25-20. 

Atom Bomb: Atom Bomb vs Navy, F 25- 
8;- Atom Supreme Court, Mr 11-12; 
Huff-Duff May Stop Atom Bombs, F 
11-16; Navy Atom Bomb Test, F 11-14. 

Atomic Energy Commission: See also 
Atom Bomb, UN. Atom Energy Plan, 
A 8-6; Baruch on Atom Board, A 8-8; 
Bill, My 6-12; UNO at London, F 4-8. 

Audio Visual News: See also Teaching 
Aids, Off the Press. Discussion Kits, F 
11-8T; Educational Recordings, F 11- 
8T; Surplus Property, F 11-8T. 

Aviation: (Sam Burger, ed.) Bermuda Air 
Agreement, My 6-12; Pilots Without 
Planes, A 8-14; Plane Speaking, A 8-14; 
Shooting Star, F 18-11; Simpli-fly Con- 
trol, Mr 25-9. 

Awards: My 20-16, 21, 22, 


Balkan States: Map, F 11-10, F 11-26; 
Troubled Balkans, F 11-8. 

Baruch, Bernard: See Atomic 
Commission. 

Behncke, David: Who’s In the News, Mr 
26-19. 

Belgium: Belgian Elections, F 18-11; Mr 
11-10. 

Biography: See Builders of America, 
Mexico, Radio, Sweden, Turning Points 
in World History, Who’s in the News. 


24, 25. 


Energy 


Biology: See Science. Bomb That Flies 
Like a Bat (Genet), A 8-13. 

Bikini Atoll: Atom Bomb Vs Navy (with 
map), F 25-3. 

Bismarck, Otto von: “Blood and Iron” 
(Turning Points in World History), Mr 
18-11. 

Bockman, Audrey: 
A 29-40. 

Bolivar, Simon: Find Bolivar! (Turning 
Points in World History), Mr 4-7. 

Bombs: Bomb That Flies Like a Bat, A 
8-13. 

Boutwell, William D.: Coming FM Boom, 
Mr 18-7. 

Bowles, Chester: Inflation Control, A 
29-15, Inflation Danger, Mr 11-12; Liv- 
ing Costs Zoom, Mr 18-15; We Want 
Butter, F 4-14. 

Bread: See also Wheat. Darker Bread for 
U. S., F 25-10. 

Britain: New U. S. Ambassador, W. A. 
Harriman, A 15-12. 

British Empire: See also Great Britain 
Anti-British Riots, Mr 18-15; Anti- 
British Riots in India (with map), Mr 
18-15; British Empire; Who Owns It 
and What Holds It Together? A 22-3; 
Lesson Plan Evolving Empire, A 22-1T. 

Bryan, William Jennings: Great Com- 
moner, My 6-16. 

Builders of America: (Picture Biogra- 
phy) Drawings by Don Burgess; text by 
Marion Secunda. Adams, John, F 11-15; 
Bryan, William Jennings, My 13-18; 
Douglass, Frederick, A 29-30; Dix, 
Dorothea, A 15-22; Fulton, Robert, Mr 
4-13; Greeley, Horace, A 22-19; Jay, 
John, F 18-16; Kelly, William, Mr 
25-30; Peary, Robert Edwin, Mr 11-16; 
Steinmetz, Charles Proteus, A 8-12; 
Westinghouse, George, My 6-15; Wiley, 
Dr. Harvey, My 20-12. 

Byrnes, James F.: See also State Depart- 
ment, UN New Foreign Policy, My 
13-8; UNO at London, F 4-8; U. S. 
Speaks Up, Mr 18-16. 


Cc 


Canada: Canadian Spy Hunt, Mr 11-11; 
Moscow Spies, Mr 25-17; Musk-Ox 
Trek (with map), Mr 11-3. 

Cardinals, U. S.: Four U. S. Cardinals, 
Mr 4-10. 

Career Club (Walter J. Greenleaf, voca- 
tional ed.): Television, Mr 18-28; 
Typewriter Is Backbone of an Office, A 
29-35; Why Study History? F 4-22; 
Why Study Mathematics? F 18-22. 

Chile: Map, Mr 4-9; Shoe String Nation, 
Mr 4-8. 

China: Chinese Truce, F 4-12; Civil War, 
My 6-11; Debt to Mei (Turning Points 
in World History), A 8-14; Marshall 
Back in U. S., A 1-10; Russians Strip 
Manchuria, Mr 18-14; U. S. Protests to 
USSR, Mr 25-17. 


Bull’s Eyes ( Masin), 
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Churchill, Winston: Churchill Speaks! 


Mr 25-16; Stalin Answers, A 1-11, - FBI ( 















City Traffic, A 29-8. Crin 
Commerce: Commerce Takes to the Air, FEPC 
Mr 25-12; Will World Trade Bring aoe 
World Peace? Mr 25-6. Filit 
Congress, U. S.: Mr 18-16; Congressional Films 
Seats, Mr 11-12; Modernizing our Con- Film 
gress, A 8-4; Streamlining Congress, Mr F - 
25-17; Who Should Decide How a Con- Films 
gressman Votes? A 15-13. 18-3 
Consumption: Our Two Hundred Billion Flam, 
Dollar Question, F 4-4. Cha: 
Contests: National High School Photo wont 
Contest, A 15-7T; What I Like (or Che 
Don’t Like) About Small Towns, F 4- es 
24: Mr 25-3. et 
Council of Foreign Ministers: Big Four at 
at Paris, My 13-3. bong 
Crime: Crime Doesn’t Pay! (Hill), F 4- ay 
6; Juvenile Crime Up, A 8-8; Schools La 
and Crime (Goldfarb), A 29-6T. _ 
Cuba: U. S. Returns Cuba Base, A 29-15, a 
Czechoslovakia: Czechoslovakia (with 4 
map), Mr 25-14; Map, Mr 25-15. — 
mor! 
The 
D : Food: 
DeGaulle, Charles: See France. Foreig 
Democratic Party: Hannegan Apology ies 
Asked, A 22-11. 4 ii Foreig 
Diseases: Fight Against Flu (Genet), F vin 
4-17; Man’s Deadly Enemy, The Rat Frene 
(Genet), A 15-20. Li 
Distribution: Our Two Hundred Billion. aio4 
Dollar Question, F 4-4. omy 
Dix, Dorothea: Builders of America, A try, 
15-22. _— 
Douglass, Frederick: He Fought For = 
Human Freedom (Builders of Amer- e-em 
ica), A 29-30. 7. 
Draft: Truman Urges Draft, A 29-15. —_ 
22-€ 
E Fulto: 
Economic Advisers, Council of: Full Em- (Bu 
ployment, Mr 4-12. 
Economic and Social Council: See also 
UN. UNO at London, F 4-8. Geogr 
Economic Geography: See Know Your Germ: 
World. (Tu 
Economic Problems: See specific sub- 18-1 
jects. My 
Economics: Our Two-Hundred Billion Unc 
Dollar Question, F 4-4; References, F Ger 
4-1T; The Stable Middle Way (Swed- Rep 
en), F 18-6. Gold: 
Education: American Education Week, Afri 
Mr 11-3T; American Schools Make Good 
Friends Abroad, A 1-4T; Education and star 
the Consumer, A 8-4T; Education Tax, hon 
Mr 25-17; Laugh and Learn, Mr 1I- you 
7T; School days-Swedish Style, F 18-8; Hor 
Schools and Courts, A 29-6T; U. S. Gouir 
Office of Education appointments, Mr Hat 
4-3T. Pre: 
Egypt: Land of Ancient Civilization, F Great 
25-8; Map, F 25-9; Political Letters Ex- Pos 
changed with Britain, F 25-11; Mr Am 
11-10. F 
Eisenhower, Gen. Dwight: See also Ger- Poli 
many Demobilization Jitters, F 4-13. ‘ F2 
English Language: How’s That Again! Greee 
(Slim Syntax), F 4-31. Bal 
Exploration: Musk-Ox Trek, Canadian _Tob 
Army Probes Arctic Secrets (with map), = 





Mr 11-3; Unknown Land, Nyasaland 
(Genet), A 29-21. 
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i FBI (Federal Bureau of Investigation): 





Crime Doesn’t Pay! (Hill), F 4-6. 


FEPC aio Employment Practices Com- ~ 


mission): Filibuster in Senate, F 11-14; 
Filibuster Wins, Mr 4-11. 

Films (Commercial) : See Following the 
Films, Movie Checklist. F 11-5T, 7-8T, 
F 18-3T; Mr 11-7T, 8T; A 15-5T. 

Films (Educational): F 11-5T, 7T; F 
18-3T; Mr 11-7T; A 15-5T. 

Flam, Herb: Foxy Herbie, junior Tennis 
Champion, A 22-12. 

Following the Films: See also Movie 
Checklist. Adventure, Mr 18-25; Bandit 
of Sherwood Forest, Mr 4-19; Bergman, 
Ingrid (Biographical sketch), F 18-21; 
Devotion-movie of the month seal 
(Bronte Sisters), A 1-20; Easy to Wed, 
My 20-28; Dragonwyck, A 8-19; Green 
Years, My 6-35; Henry V, My 20-28; 
Kid From Brooklyn, A 29-31; Make 
Mine Music, My 18-31; Road to Utopia, 
Mr 18-25; Sentimental Jotrney, Mr 18- 
25; Specter of the Rose, My 20-28; To- 
morrow Is Forever, F 25-21; Virginian, 
The, A 8-19; Yank in London, A, A 8-19. 

Food: Save Food! A 8-6. 

Foreign Affairs: See UN and _ specific 
countries. 

Foreign Ministers: 
Paris, A 29-14. 


Big Four Meeting in 


France: French .Ask for Loan, A 15-12; 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity-history, F 


17-13; French Harmony Trio, F 18-10; 
New Constitution, My 13-8; New Coun- 
try, Viet Nam, Is Born, A 1-10; New 
French President, F 11-12; Three 
Parties Rule France, Mr 4-3. 

Franco, Francisco: See also Spain. Prob- 
lems with Allies, Mr 18-14; Mr 25-16; 


A 1-6; A 8-6. 
Freedom of the Press: A Free Press, A 
22-6. 


Fulton, Robert: Father of the Steamboat 
(Builders of America), Mr 4-13. 


G 


Geography: See Know Your World. 

Germany: Blood and Iron, Bismarck 
(Turning Points in World History), Mr 
18-11; Divide and Conquer (Hitler), 
My 6-13; Elections, F 11-13; Nazi Plot 
Uncovered, A 22-12; Occupation of 
Germany (with map), My 6-3; Poles 
Replace Yanks, F 25-10. 

Gold: Land of Buried Treasure, 
Africa, A 22-8. 

Good Grooming: Hi There, How do you 
stand? Mr 11-18; Hi There, How’s your 
home life? F 11-22; Hi There, How’s 
your school life? Mr 25-23; Hi There, 
How’s Your Summer Comin’?, A 29-28. 

Gouin, Felix: See also France. French 
Harmony Trio, F 18-10; New French 
President, F 11-12. 

Great Britain: See also UN. Diplomatic 
Post for Kerr, F 18-11; Harriman, New 
Ambassador, A 15-12; Loan to Britain, 
F 18-12; Churchill Speaks, Mr 25-16; 
Political Letters Exchanged with Egypt, 
F 25-11. 

Greece: Populists Win, A 22-10; Troubled 
Balkans (with map), F 11-8; UNO... 
robust youngster, F 25-6. 

Greeley, Horace: Great American Editor, 

(Builders of America), A. 29-19. 


South 


Greenleaf, Walter J.: See Career Club. 

Gromyko, Andrei: See Russia, UN. A 22- 
10; Gromyko Returns, A 29-14. 

Guidance: See Good Grooming, How’re 
You Doing? 


H 


Haiti: Black Republic (with map), F 11- 
6; Revolt, F 4-12. 

Hannegan, Robert: Apology Asked, A 
22-11. 

Hawaii: Justice in Island, Mr 25-18. 

Highways: See also Transportation. 
Wagon Trail to Super Highway, A 29-3. 

Hill, Creighton J.: See Washington, 
D. C., Inside. 

Hosteling: My 6-30. 

Housing: Houses for Vets, A 15-13, A 29- 
19; Wyatt’s Plan, F 4-12. 

How’re You Doing?: F 25-24; A 22-23; 
A 29-34; My 13-31; My 20-35. 


Ickes, Harold: Honest Harold Resigns, 
Mr 4-11; Krug Suceeeds Ickes, Mr 18- 
15; Pauley Nomination, F 25-12. 

Immigration: America Is No Longer a 
Melting Pot, My 6-6; Transplanted 
Swedes, F 18-15. 

Income Tax: No taxation without ex- 
planation, Mr 4-5. 

India: Anti-British riots (with map), Mr 
18-15. 

Indo-China: New Country (Viet Nam) 
Is Born, A 1-11. 
Indonesia: UNO... 

F 25-6. 

Inflation: See Bowles, Chester. 

Influenza: Fight Against Flu (Genet), 
F 4-17. 

Inside Washington: See 
D. C., Inside. 

ISO (Institute of Student Opinion): Home 
Folks Influence H. S. Student Thinking, 
F 11-27; Students Favor” World Gov- 
ernment as Eventual Outgrowth of UNO, 
A 8-20; Students Rate English, Math, 
of Greatest All-Around Value, My 13- 
41. 

International Banking: Will World 
Trade Bring World Peace? Mr 25-6. 
International Court of Justice: See also 

UN. UNO at London, F 4-8. 

International Monetary Fund: Will 
World Trade Bring World Peace? Mr 
25-6. 

Inventions: See Science. 

Iran: See also UN. Iran Announces Ac- 
cord, A ‘ 10; Red Star Over Iran, A 
1-10; Russia Moving Out of Iran, A 8-6. 

Italy: Elections, A 1-10. 


J 


Robust Youngster, 


Washington, 


Japan: Americanizing Japan, F 18-11; 
Conservatives Win, My 6-10; Japan 
Votes, A 29-14; No More War—Say 


Japanese, A 1-10; Yamashita to Hang, 
F 25-11. 

Jay, John: America’s First Jurist 
ers of America), F 18-16. 

Jazz: See Sharps and Flats. 

Juvenile Delinquency: See Crime. 


K 
Builders of America, Mr 


( Build- 


Kelly, William: 
95-30. 

Know Your World: (Countries and Prod- 
ucts). Alaska, My 6-14; Chile, Mr 4-8; 


. Labor Unions: 


Coschodvabia Mr ete: Eon r 
25-9; Haiti, Black Republic, F 11-6; 
Mexico, A 15-6; Nyasaland, A 29-21; 
Poland, A 8-2; Rubber, A 29-10; South 
Africa, A 22-8; Spain, A 1-8; Sweden, 
F 18-3; Switzerland, The Amazing 
Swiss, F 11-6; Tin for America, Mr 
18-18; Ukraine, Mr 11-8; Wheat, A 
8-10; Yugoslavia, My 20-6. 

Koo, Kim: Who’s in the News, F 4-15. 
Korea: Kim Koo (Who’s in the News), 

F 4-15; Korea United, Mr 4-10. 

Krug, Julius A.: Succeeds Ickes, Mr 18- 
1S. 


L 


Labor: See also Labor Unions, Strikes. 
Labor Blues, F 18-12; Labor Front, F 
4-14; Lewis Joins AFL, F 18-12; State 
of the Unions, A -1-3. 

The State of the Unions 
(with charts), A 1-3. 

LaFollette, Robert Jr.: Back to Repub- 
licans, A 8-7; Modernizing our Con- 
gress, A 8-4; Who’s in the News, A 8- 
16. 

Land, Emory Scott: Who’s in the News, 
Mr 25-19. 

Lange, Oscar R.: 
A 8-16. 

Laughs: F 4-38; F 11-30; F 18-23; F 25- 
26; Mr 4-22; Mr 11-23; Mr 18-30; Mr 
25-33; A 1-22; A 8-22; A-22-21; A 29- 
38; My 13-46; My 20-34. 

League of Nations, Path to Peace: 
(Turning Points in World History), A 
29-24. 

Lehman, Herbert H.: Save Food! A 8-6. 

Lenin, Nikolai: Journey from Switzerland 
(Turning Points in World History), A 
22-13. 

Lesson Plans: See Units for the Week. 

Letters to the Editor: A 15-37. 

Lewis, John L.: See also Strikes. Lewis 
Joins AFL, F 18-12. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Last Years; Lincoln’s 
Sense of Humor, F 11-17. 


M 


McCoy, Frank Ross: (Who's in the 
News), with cut, Mr 4-20. 

Manchuria: Russians Strip Manchuria, Mr 
18-14. . 

Maps: Alaska, My 6-15; Arctic Region- 
Canadian army expedition, Mr 11-3; 
Bikini Atoll, F 25-4; Canada, Mr 11-3; 
Chile, Mr 4-8; Czechoslovakia, Mr 25- 
15; Dardanelles, F 4-4; Egypt, F 25-9; 
Germany, My 6-5; Haiti, F 11-6; India, 
Mr 18-15; Iran, A 1-10; Nyasaland, A 
29-22: Pacific Island Bases, F 25-11; 
Russia looks South (Dardanelles), F 
4-4; Russia’s gains at Yalta Conference, 
Mr 4-10; South’ Africa, Union of, A 
22-9; Sweden, F 18-2; Switzerland, F 
4-10; Tin—sources of, Mr 18-18; Ukraine, 
Mr 11-9; Where maps are created (C 
J. Hill) Mr 25-5. 

Marshall, Gen. George C.: Ambassador 
Back in U. S., A 1-10; Chinese Truée, 
F 4-12; Russians Strip Manchuria, Mr 
18-14. 

Merchant Marine: We have wor!d’s large- 
est merchant fleet, Mr 25-3. 

Mexico: Special Issue, A-15. Chili Con 
Carne (novel facts), A 15-32; Idols 
Sleep, A 15-3T; Land of Revolution, A 
15-7; Real Mexico, The, A 15-6; Ref- 


Who’s in the News, 
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The vacation of your 

dreams is waiting for 

you in the playgrounds of Ontario. 
and action or rest and relaxation ... 
you choose. 


Meet the 
friendliest 
wild life, visit 
historic spots, 
enjoy the world’s 
finest fishing, or 
golf, riding, 
tennis, boating, 
water sports, 
dancing, hiking, 
lake steamer 
trips. 


FP 


Everyone's on 
the go — so 
make your res- 
ervation early, 


So much to see 
So much to do 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
463 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me a free copy of “Ontario 
Welcomes You”. 


Name.... 


erence List on Mexico, A 15-3T; Strug- 
gle for Land (with map), A 15-4; A 
15-1T; Who’s Who in Mexico, A 15-8. 

Minerals: Our Dwindling Resources, Mr 
11-4. 

Movie Checklist: See also Following the 
Films. F 11-29, F 18-21, Mr 4-19, A 
8-19, A 29-31. 

| Music: See also Sharps and Flats. Teen- 

Age Maestro, Rowan Taylor, F 4-23; 

Jive Bombers, F 4-24. 


N 


Napoleon (Bonaparte): Till the Fire Is 
Out (Turning Points in World History ), 
F 25-13. 

National Bureau of Standards: 
Sam’s House of wonders, A 8-9. 

Natural Resources: Our Dwindling Re- 
sources, Mr 11-4. 

Navy, U. S.: Atom Bomb Vs Navy (with 
map), F 25-3; One Hundred Years of 
Annapolis (Hill), F 25-5. 

Nobel Prizes: F 18-14. 

Nyasaland: Unknown Land 


29-21. 





Uncle 


Genet 3 A 


oO 


OIC (Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs): Future Dim, My 
6-12; Voice of America Around the 
World, F 18-9. 

Off the Press (Books and Pamphlets): 
F 4-4T; F 11-3T; Mr 4-3T, 4T; Mr 
11-3T; A 1-3T; A 8-3T; A 22-3T 

On the Air, Off the Air (Radio News): 
F 4-29; A 15-31; A 29-29 

Operation Crossroads: Atom 


| Court, Mr 11-12. 


Supreme 


Pp 


Pacific Island Bases (with map), F : 
Ps; 

Palestine: Displaced Jews, My 13-8; 
quiry, F 4-13. 

Peary, Robert Edwin: Discoverer of the 
North Pole (Builders of America), Mr 
11-16 

Pease, Howard K.: See Secret Cargo. 

Peron, Juan Domingo: See also Argen- 
tina, Argentina Votes, Mr 18-12; Argen- 
tine Lookout, F 4-12; Peron Wins, A 
22-10; U. S. Accuses Peron, Mr 4-11. 

Petrillo, James Caesar: Congress Vs 
AFM Leader, Mr 18-16. 

Philippines: Election, My 13-8; Philip- 
pines and Independence (Hill), F 11-5; 
Philippines Graduate to Nationhood, A 
29-12. 

Phonograph Records: 
Flats. 

Poland: Poland (with maps), A 8-2; 
Poles Replace Yanks, F 25-10; Polish 
Elections, Mr 25-16. 

Power for Your Vocabulary: See Word 
Study. 

Press: See Freedom of the Press. 

Prices: Wages and Prices, F 25-12. 

|Puerto Rico: Governor Tugwell Vetoes 

Two Bills, Mr 25-18; Puerto Rican 

Problem, A 22-12. 


Q 
Quizzes: Quiz Yourself (Social Studies), 
F 4-28; F 11-26; F 18-14; F 25-24; 
Mr 4-20; Mr 11-22; Mr 18-26; Mr 25- 


See Sharps and 





24; Mid-semester Review, A 1-13; A 
17; A 22-22; A 29-33; Semester 
view Test, My 13-Supplement. 


R 

Radar: Bomb That Flies Like a Bag 
(Genet), A 8-13; Huff-Duff May Stog 
Atom Bombs (Genet), F 11-16. 

Radio: Coming FM Boom (William Dg 
Boutwell), Mr 18-7; Comment-Coated 
News, Mr 18-8; Do They Know What 
We Like? (radio audiences), Mr 18-5; 
FCC .. . Watchdog of the Airways 
(Hill), Mr 18-10; How to be a Hams 
Mr 18-24; Programs for March, F lle. 
6T; April, Mr 11-6T, May, A 15-6T; 
Reference list on Radio, Mr 18-8T; 
Television Career, Mr 18-28; Television} 

. Edge of a New Era, Mr 18-3; Youth 
Speaks, My 6-26. 

Railroads: See Transportation. 

Randolph, Asa Philip: Who's In the 
News, Mr 25-19. : 

RFC Finance Corporas 
tion): Senate Confirms George E. Allen, 
Mr 11-11. } 

Reconversion: Reconversion Zooms, F 4 
13. 

Reece, Carroll: Who's in the News, A 
22-16. 

Resources: See Natural Resources. 

Retailing: Our Two Hundred Billion Dol- 
lar Question, F 4-4. 

Reuther, Walter P.: 
UAW, A 15-13. 

Revere, Paul: Handyman of the Revolu- 
tion (Builders of America), F 4-18. 

Rhodes, Cecil John: Empire Builders 
(Turning Points in World History) Mr 
11-13. 

Romania: Map, F 11-10; Troubled Bal- 
kans, F 11-8; U. S. Recognizes Ro- 
mania, F 25-10. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor: UNO at London, F 
4-8, 

Rubber: A 29-10. 

Russia: Ambassador to Moscow, Walter 
Bedell Smith, Mr 11-10; Canadian Spy 7 
Hunt, Mr 11-11; Gromyko, Andrei, A 
15-12, A 29-14; Journey From Switzer- 
land, Nikolai Lenin, A 22-13; Korea, 
United, Mr 4-10; Moscow Spies, Mr 
26-17; Poles Replace Yanks in Gere 
many, F 25-10; Red Star Over Iran, A 
1-10; Russian Riddle (with cartoons), 
Mr 11-6; Russians Moving Out of Iran, 
A 8-6; Russians Strip Manchuria, Mr 18- 
14; Soviets Go To Polls, Mr 4-10; 
Stalin Answers Churchill, A 1-11; 
Ukraine (with maps), Mr 11-8; U. S. 
Protests to USSR, Mr 25-17; Yalta 
Secret, Mr 4-10. 


( Reconstruction 


Reuther Heads 


S 


St. Lawrence Seaway: Battle of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, Mr 25-11. 

Scholarships: See Science. 

Science: (Nancy Genet, ed.), Beating 
Malaria, My 6-20; Bomb That Flies Like 
a Bat, A 8-13; Fight Against the Flu, 
F 4-17; Huff-Duff May Stop Atom 
Bombs, F 11-16; Insect Cities, My 1% 
22: Man’s Deadly Enemy, the Rat, A 
15-20: Silent Death, Curare, A 22-14 3 
Two Hundred-Inch Eye (world’s large 
est telescope), Mr 25-20; Two Young 
Scientists Win Scholarships, Mr 25-295 | 
Unknown Land, Nyasaland, A 29-21, 
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‘Young America Looks at 
migortnsurtet | 90 Years of Ford Progress 


e station wagon and the touch-a- 
button convenience of the convertible. 
Just touch a button and’ the top and all Ford has always been youth’s favorite 
four windows are raised or lowered auto- car... reasonable in price . . . economical 
matically—your choice of an open or to operate ... safe to drive. And the 
closed car in just a few seconds! smart, new 100 H.P. Ford Sportsman, 
shown at the left, is proof that Ford is 
still right on the “‘youthful beam”’ 

a ‘“‘beam”’ that leads to greater sales. And 
through greater sales, Ford will be able 
to keep quality high, prices low, and 
provide more jobs and better pay for 
Ford people. 
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knotty 
that 
The 1908 model, shown below, was the first of Thi 
the world-famous model T Fords. This model oi 
marked the turning point in the automobile threat 
industry, for with it came the Ford-developed, mer a 
mass-production system, employing interchange- The 
to send able parts and the Ford assembly line. From : 
ad . poorer 
™ wit ye elm raph ile 1908 until 1928, over 15 million of these sturdy famin 
Ww Loet 30 ‘aed 
jou 8 PACT “progres cars were built and distributed throughout the has n 
: aa +r the 
trating gesien 1° just world ... more than any other model of any make We 


car in automobile history. 






























” RAS The dandy standing alongside the car is not But wv 
com mp®¥ \sichiga™ dressed to rob a hive of bees. He is all fixed up a pre 
FIRST MODEL A FORD THE ORIGINAL FORD CAR Dearbor™ with the “snazziest”’ motoring togs of the year ; 
Above is one of the Below is the 1896 1908. The gown-like garment was known as a mer. 
5 Model A —- hal ag yey of ps . . « quite the trick for a sultry August Fir 
1929 convertible more than 31,000,000 afternoon. nL 
coupe ...and a Fords built and dis- will t 
mighty smart car in tributed throughout Coun 
its day. the world. in co 
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Carlisle in the New York Herald-Tribune 


Will Everyone Please Be Seated? 


HAT’S ahead this summer? For you, vacation time 
W: excitingly close. For the world, the months to 
come will not be a time for relaxation. . 

It is going to be a “hot” summer, in more ways than one. 
As the mercury rises, international political temperatures 
may rise, too. World statesmen will get no recess from their 
knotty problems. Peace is here. But the conditions to insure 

that peace are still to be found. 

Through conferences and crises, through promises, 
threats and agreements, the world may well find this sum- 
mer a decisive one. 

There will be no vacation, either, from the threat ot 
famine which hangs over half the world’s people. Peace 
has not brought plenty with it. 

We cannot predict this summer’s exact course of events. 
But we can take a look at the coming attractions. Let’s get 
a preview of international affairs in this first postwar sum- 
mer. 

First, the overall, global picture. Dominating the scene 
will be the continued work of the United Nations Security 
Council. The U. N. Charter says that the Council is to meet 
in continuous session, to handle whatever issues arise to 
threaten world peace. 

The dispute over Iran, which occupied the Council’s 
time in its opening meetings, is sidetracked for the present. 
But if the Russians fail to withdraw their troops soon, the 
issue may be raised again. Spain is a second item of un- 
finished business betore the Council. The basic issue is 
whether the United Nations should cut off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Franco government. At the moment, the 
United States and Britain doubt the wisdom of this move. 
France, Mexico, Russia ‘and Poland are in favor of it. 

Future activities of the Security Council are tied up with 
the success or failure of the current Big Four Conference 
in Paris, There, foreign ministers of Britain, France, Russia 
and the U. S. have come together to work out European 
peace treaties. The Council always reflects the existing 
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Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


In the Footsteps of War 


strains and stresses in the relations among the major 
powers, 

If the Western Allies and Russia reach general accord in 
Paris, you can be reasonably certain that the Security 
Council will not be stalled. 

The United Nations General Assembly gets into action 
again om September 3. Continuing the work it began in 
London last January, the 51-nation Assembly will convene 
in its new home in Flushing Meadows, near New York City. 

The vital atomic bomb question is certain to come up 
again. Four months ago, the General Assembly voted to 
set up an Atomic Energy Commission. The group was di- 
rected to start work as soon as possible on all aspects of 
the problem. But the Commission has taken no action as 
yet. Russia and Mexico have just appointed their repre- 
sentatives to the 12-nation group. If the Commission should 
meet and bring in its recommendations this summer, it 
would make big news. 

Overshadowing all topics is the urgent problem of feed- 
ing the hungry millions in Europe and Asia this summer. 
This is the task of UNRRA and of the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization. The FAO is holding a special 
session in Washington on May 20. 

Closely related to food and reconstruction is the problem 
ot international trade and finance. The United States has 
taken the initiative in urging a world trade parley this sum- 
mer. Meetings are also scheduled for the directors of the 
International Bank. 

Biggest news in these meetings may be whether Rus- 
sia wishes to participate or not. So far, she is the only major 
nation to stay out of these international economic groups. 

Among other U. N. activities coming up will be a prepara- 
tory meeting of the U. N. Education, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization in Paris next month. The parent organization 
of all these international agencies is the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council. This Council meets in New York on 
May. 25. 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS 









‘Now let’s take a look at coming events within the various 
nations. To the south, Mexico expects a presidential election 
for July 7. The chief candidates are Miguel Aleman and 
Ezequiel Padilla. Aleman has the support of the present 
Mexican government. Experts predict that he will win the 
election. (See World Week, April 15.) 

The problem of Argentina seems to have faded into the 
background. The United States recently accused Argentina 
of Nazi leanings, but Colonel Peron was elected president 
in spite of the accusations against him. Now, Argentina’s 
Western Hemisphere neighbors seem willing to make the 
best of the bargain. Argentine wheat is urgently needed to 
help feed Europe and Asia. 

The Pan-American Peace and Security Conference had 
been delayed because of the Argentine situation. Now, the 
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Rube Goldberg in the New York Sun 


it Can’t Work Without Ink 


2l-nation conference has been rescheduled. A Brazilian 
Foreign Office announcement sets it for Rio de Janeiro on 
September 7. 

In Europe, the thing to watch for is the outcome of the 
Big Four Conference (see World Week, May 6). 

The Conference planned to deal only with peace treaties 
for Italy, Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary and Finland. But 
the Austrian government has requested a hearing at the 
meeting. Austria would like to see occupation forces re- 
moved from her cities. 

Peace terms for Germany are not scheduled for settle- 
ment this summer. But action may be taken on a twenty- 
five-year four-power treaty proposed by Secretary of State 
Byrnes. Byrnes asked the Big Four Conference to consider 
signing a pact to keep Germany disarmed and under Allied 
supervision for the next quarter of a century. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


A series of national elections is scheduled in Europe this , 
summer. Italy will decide on June 2 whether the nation ig 
to be a kingdom or a republic. 

In France, on June 6, there will be a three-cornered elec- 
tion fight between the Socialists, Communists and Popu- 
lar Republicans. 

Poland looks forward to long-overdue elections which 
may change the makeup of the present pro-Russian gov- 
ernment (see World Week, April 8). 

Trieste is the hot spot to watch in southeastern Europe. 
Russia seems to be backing Yugoslavia in the latter’s demand 
for this Italian port. 

In Greece Premier Constantin Tsaldaris has postponed 
the first meeting of the newly-elected Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The Chamber was supposed to meet on April 29. 

In the Middle East, interest centers on Palestine. The 
twelve-man Anglo-American Inquiry Commission unani- 
mously recommended the admission of 100,000 displaced 
European Jews to the Holy Land. But Palestine’s political 
future remains uncertain. 

Throughout Asia, native colonial populations are press- 
ing for freedom. Some of the problems and prospects are: 

India: A British Commission is in the country trying to 
work out an agreement for an independent India. The two 
major Indian political groups—the Moslem League and 
the Congress party — both want to be free of British con- 
trol. But they have not been able to agree among them- 
selves on the future makeup of India. 


Dutch Promise Indonesia Dominion Status 


Dutch East Indies (Indonesia): The Netherlands have 
already promised dominion status to these islands. The In- 
donesians are holding out for complete independence. An 
early settlement is expected. On April 24, Premier Sjahrir 
of the unrecognized Indonesian Republic asked the British 
Army not to evacuate its troops until the political situation 
was cleared up. 

China: General Marshall is back there to attempt to bring 
together the National Government under Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Chinese Communists. A truce between the two 
groups had been reached through General Marshall’s ef- 
forts, but fighting broke out again. 

Japan: The recently-elected Diet (parliament) meets this 
month. In addition to voting on the new democratic con- 
stitution, the Diet will tackle the difficult problems of food, 
unemployment and reconstruction. Despite some criti- 
cisms by the Allied Council, there is almost universal satis- 
faction with General MacArthur's work as occupation chief. 

Korea: The joint Russian-American Commission. is still 
trying to agree on methods to unify the country and to 
establish a democratic government there. 

The Philippines: This is the brightest spot on the Asian 
horizon. On July 4, this former American dependency will 
become an independent republic. The new Filipino presi- 
dent, Manuel A. Roxas, said his government would work 
in cooperation with the United States and the United Na- 
tions. 

Most of this summer’s international news headlines will 
tell of the world’s search for peace. Can the nations of the 
world find security and prosperity? The answer hangs on 
many vital developments which will take place before you 
get back to school next fall. 






WORLD WEEK 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARK., PUPILS TAKE OVER CITY GOVERNMENT 


‘ 
ee by doing.” That’s the 
slogan of pupils in the schools 
of Little Rock, Arkansas. Pupils are 
not content to learn about good gov- 
ernment through lectures. They be- 
lieve in learning about government 
by running the government them- 
selves. And the city officials are glad 
to cooperate with them. 

On April 14, thirty-four junior and 
senior high school pupils of Little 
Rock took over the city government 
for one week. This select group of 
young officials, known as the Little 
City government, was elected by 
more than 3,000 pupils of the city’s 
public and parochial schools. 

Elections were held just as though 
the city’s own mayor and aldermen 
were being chosen. There were 92 
candidates. All balloting was secret, 
and city polling places were used. 

Kelley Green, 17-year-old high 
school senior and outstanding ath- 
lete, was elected mayor. 

The other 33 officers were also 
chosen because they were leaders in 
school activities. None of them were 
“teachers pets” or “straight A” schol- 
ars. 

The new city officers were off- 
cially installed by the Mayor of Little 
Rock, Dan T. Sprick. They imme- 
diately went to work on community 
problems. 


LITTLE CITY COUNCIL MEETS 


On April 15, eighteen aldermen, 
representing the city’s nine wards, 
met with Mayor Green, City Clerk 
Mary Beth Raines, and other young 
city officials. The only adult present 
at the meeting of the Little City 
Council was William K. Amo, Parks 
and Recreation Superintendent, who 
advised the youngsters on _parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Two aldermen complained to the 
council that a city street was badly 
in need of repairs. One alderman 
said that he had investigated and 
found that a poor drainage system 
was the cause of cracks in the street. 

The council adopted a resolution 


calling upon the regular city engi- 
neer to look into the problem. 

The city’s new traffic-control plan, 
which will go into operation in a 
few months, was discussed next. A 
high school girl described congested 
parking conditions on a busy street. 
As a result, a motion was made to 
limit parking to one side of the street. 
The motion will be brought up be- 
fore the next meeting of the regular 
City Council. 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 


Little City’s Mayor Green also 
pledged his administration’s support 
of National Family Week (May 
5-12). His youthful officials promised 
to promote closer ties among the 
members of their families. 

The Little City Council’s actions 
are not mere formalities. All sugges- 
tions and resolutions made at Little 
City Council meetings will be taken 
up later by the regular City Coun- 
cil. 

The week in which the Little City 





boys and girls took over the govern- 
ment was a complete training course 
in citizenship. 

Open house for all pupils in the 
Little Rock’s junior and senior high 
schools was held on April 18 at City 
Hall. Little City officers remained at 
their posts with regular city officials 
until the pupils arrived. 

When their “constituents” had ar- 
rived, the Little City officials took 
them on a tour of the various city 
offices and explained the functions 
of these offices. 

After they had pointed out the 
serious side of city government, the 
young officials indulged in some po- 
litical back-slapping’ by offering re- 
freshments in the lobby, rides in fire 
trucks and police cars, and slides 
down the fire department's shiny 
poles. 

In the afternoon, regular city fire- 
men staged an exhibition of “fire- 
proofing” lumber. A huge bonfire of 
untreated lumber added a Fourth of 
July touch to the day’s festivities. 

Little City Week ended at noon on 
Saturday, April 20. 

Mayor Sprick looks forward to 
next year, when a new group of 
young officials will be elected to run 
the city government. 

The Mayor is confident that Little 
City Week will help to make alert, 
informed, progressive citizens in Lit- 
tle Rock. 


Alderman Clifford Grable emphasizes a point at a meeting of the Little City 


Council. Others in picture were also aldermen, elected by 3,000 schoolmates, 
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UGOSLAVIA is a World 

War I “baby” that was born 
too soon. The “baby” started 
life as a big child — as large as 
New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania combined — with 
a promising name — Kingdom of 
the South Slavs. But the baby 
was born before its personality 
was properly developed. 

It suffered in its childhood, 
and it still suffers, from split personality. It is not one south 
Slav nation, but is split into six different and often quarrel- 
some provinces of south Slavs. 

Most prosperous of the South Slavs are the farmers who 
live in the acacia-shaded white houses of Voivodina, Yugo- 
slavia’s fertile Danube province. Voivodina’s large Hun- 
garian estates in 1918 were cut up for Serbian World War I 
veterans who now grow Europe’s best wheat. 

Slovenia is Yugoslavia’s Switzerland, with snow-covered 
peaks, wooden chalets, little sawmills, rows of beehives 
decorated with holy paintings, and many wind rattles to 
scare birds away from vineyards. 

Slovenes are a Catholic, serious, and book-loving Slavic 
people who speak some Italian and German as well as their 
own Slovenian — a language similar to Croat and Serbian. 
Their progressive capital, Ljubljana, is an educational cen- 
ter and was the hub of Napoleon’s Illyrian republic. 

Surrounded by vineyards and thatch-roofed farmhouses, 
Zagreb is the capital of Croatia. Croat peasants used to 
dress all in black. They are Catholics who, under Bishop 
Strossmayer, developed a high culture during the 19th 
century. They long made up Yugoslavia’s more prosperous 
merchant, business, and professional class and tended to 
consider the Serbs uncouth mountaineers. 

Bosnia is a backward mountain section whose valleys are 
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Sovfote 
Tito, Communist 
Yugoslav leader. 


A Moslem boy in 
Sarajevo, Yugoslavia. 





fertile with olives and figs but whose highlands resemble 
Tibet. Barely a hundred years ago, serfdom still existed there 
under Moslem princes. 

Rugged Herzegovina makes up for its parched moun- 
tains by the fascinating underground rivers and _ blue 
grottoes of its Dalmatian coast. Dalmatia is a steep, barren, 
mountain land stretching jaggedly in front of the towering 
Dinaric Alps. 

Once these bald hills were carpeted with forests, but 
conquering Venetians chopped down the woods to build 
their galleons. One of the Dalmatian tribes, the Uskaks, 
escaped invading Turks, fled to the island of Rab, and 
became the pirate “Gangsters of the Adriatic.” 

From ports on lovely Krk and the thousand other Dal- 
matian islands, Dalmatians made Dubrovnik the center of 
trade between the North Sea nations and the Near East. 
Their famed fleet gave us the word argosy. Alone among 
Dalmatia’s Dubrovnik 
never was conquered by Venice, 
It developed as an independent 
republic became _ the 
cradle of Serb-Croat literature. 

Montenegro Black 
Mountain and sums up the wild 
province. Led by _ prince- 
‘ bishops, Montenegrins held back 
~ Black Str Conquering Turks for 300 years 
from their fortress-capital of Cetinje. Until about 100 years 
ago, the printing press and jail were unknown in the tiny 
kingdom. The story is that King Nicholas introduced the 
former to print his puems, and the latter to imprison those 
who disliked his poetry! 

Serbia’s tall, proud people until recently dominated the 
political life of Yugoslavia. Swarthy and black-browed, with 
snapping dark eyes, the Serb peasant is handsomer than 
most Slavs. Although often illiterate, he is wise in common 


towns, 


which 


means 





sense and loves to talk politics while smoking his pipe, 
sipping coffee, and eating slatko (preserved fruit). 

He is hardy, extremely independent, outspoken, and 
proud of the fact that the Serbs always have been organized 


Left: A Montenegrin girl. Right: A view of government 
buildings in Belgrade, modern capital of Yugoslavia. 
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THE LAND OF THE ‘SOUTH SLAVS 
Is COLORFUL BUT UNDEVELOPED 
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ony into clans without any real aristocracy. Serb kings came 
the from peasant stock and were tribal chiefs rather than nobles. 
hose There was no very wealthy class, and the Serb consti- 
tution of 1903 was highly democratic. The Serb’s undoing 
the was his unwillingness to share his democracy at all times 
with with all other peoples of Yugoslavia who resented Serb 
than domination, 
— On the west, toward the Adriatic, Serbia rears up in 
ie rugged mountains, where land is skimpy and fit mostly 
for tobacco raising and sheep grazing. Far from railroads, 
and the mountain villages have carried on the same life for cen- 
ized turies, often nestling around monasteries and developing 
into centers of carpet-weaving and handcrafts. 
— Perched dizzily on a hillside, the village of Galicnik is 
typical of the craftsmen towns. Its menfolk, master wood- 








carvers and masons, before the war traveled all over Eu- 
rope and the U. S. plying their trade. They would return 
to their villages and families for only two weeks during 









the year. 

Eastern Serbia faces the Danube, Yugoslavia’s commer- 
cial artery. River barges with families, dogs, and poultry 
all living on board chug up the Danube past stork nesting 
grounds, pools of water lilies, and gardens of squash, 
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Yugoslavia has a population of 16,200,000. Agriculture, cattle raising, and forestry are the main occupations. 


melons, and tomatoes. These gardens provide food for Bel- 
grade’s kafanas (cafés) and bife (buffets) which, before 
the war, were famous for their sarmas (cabbage leaves 
stuffed with rice and minced meat and smothered with 
sour cream), and dried meat cut in paper-thin slices. 

The Romans made Belgrade a trading center, which was 
destroyed in turn by Huns, Avars, and Bulgarians, The 
South Slavs finally moved in, and their tribal king Stevan 
1 made Belgrade the Serb capital. Stevan’s son, Dusan the 
Great (1331-1355), unified the Serbs and drew up for them 
a famous code of law. 

After a Serb defeat on the plain of Kossovo in 1389, for 
nearly 300 years Dusan’s capital was held by the Moslem 
Turks, In addition to battling Turks, the Orthodox Serbs 
fought among themselves, divided into two clans — Kara- 
georgevitch and Obrenovitch. The Karageorgevitch clan 
won the tussle, led by its founder, Black George. Black 
George was a swineherd famed for his heroism against the 
Turks. With the help of Turkey and Tsarist Russia, his 
enemies finally murdered him in 1817. 

Black George’s grandson, Peter I, led Serbia through so 
many victories during the Balkan Wars (1912-13) that 

(Continued on page 15) 
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N the summer, young (and old and middle-aged) Con- 

gressmen’s fancies wil] strongly turn to thoughts of 
electioneering. November, 1946, will be a decisive 
period in the political careers of many of them. The Amer- 
ican people will cast their votes for 35 Senators and 435 
Representatives, as well as for 34 Governors. 

Congressmen from both parties are trying to speed up 
their legislative work. They are anxious to leave Washington 
not later than July 15 for an extended vacation. But it will 
not be a restful vacation. They plan to return to their home 
states for the wearing task of campaigning. 

This first peacetime election will be an important one. 
It will decide whether the Democratic party, in unques- 
tioned power for 14 years, still has the backing of the ma- 
jority of the American people. Republican leaders are con- 
fident they can capture control of Congress this year. And 
each side is aware that all through American history, the 
party that has won a majority of Congressional seats in an 
“off-year” election, has won the presidency two years later. 

What are the chief issues on which the elections will be 
decided? First of all, voters will look at the state of the 
nation. They will weigh the volume of business activity 
and of unemployment, the level of wages and prices, the 
supplies of goods, clothes, houses, and automobiles. 

The people will ask: Could the (Republicans) 
have done a better job with reconversion problems than the 
“ins” (Democrats)? Or have the “ins” handled postwar 


“outs” 


ins 
questions as well as could be expected in these times? 

Then they will look at the voting records of their own 
Congressmen who are up for re-election, “I voted for this 
man before because I thought he would truly represent 
my viewpoint. Have his actions in the past two years been 
in my interest, and for the best interests of the whole na- 
tion?” voters will ask. 


Here Is the Record 


Let’s take a look at the record ourselves. We see that 
the past year has been one of constant tussles and skir- 
mishes between President Truman and Congress. So far, 
Congress has chalked up the most points. Of the more 
than 25 major proposals made by the President, only 10 
have been approved — and half of those 10 were revised 
to include provisions which Mr. Truman opposed. Before 
the summer recess, action may be taken on five or six 
more proposals, but none is having smooth sailing. 

The five bills that were passed as requested by the Presi- 
dent dealt mainly with our foreign policy. Congress voted 
for American participation in the 
the international financial organizations set up in the Bret- 
ton Woods proposals 
of funds for the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) 
A bill was passed setting up a formula for the sale of our 
with the President’s 


request, the disposal of surplus property was switched from 


United Nations, and in 
It appropriated the American share 


—after a long delay, it is true. 


surplus merchant ships. In accordance 
a three-man board to a one-man administrator. 

When it came to the measure which the Administration 
proposed under the title of a “full employment” bill, Con- 
gress had ideas of its own. The measure it passed after 
months of discussion aimed at “maximum” rather than “full” 
employment. It eliminated most of the specific machinery 
which the Administration had planned to use. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
























When the President asked for a year’s extension of the 
War Powers Act (which covers rationing, allocation of 
scarce materials), Congress voted a six months’ extension 
to June 30, 1946. When Mr. Truman asked that taxes not 
be lowered beyond a certain point, Congress voted greater 
reductions, 

Similar sharp revisions Seem to be in store for those 
legislative proposals of the President now on the fire. The 
Senate is still debating whether to continue the Office of 
Price Administration for a year beyond June 30, as the 
Administration has requested. Senators have been flooded 
with letters and telegrams urging them not to be as drastic 
as the House in curtailing OPA activities. Just before their 
Easter recess, members of the House voted to extend the 
Price Control Act, but they attached nine amendments 
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of Congress 


which would sharply limit the scope of OPA’s activities. 

According to the Administration, these amendments 
actually “kill” the OPA. White House forces maintain that 
removal of price controls will cause run-away inflation. 

Even most of the opponents of OPA agree with President 
Truman that “inflation is our greatest immediate domestic 
problem.” The increases under the new wage-price formula 
since the settlement of the steel strike have made people 
more aware of spiraling living costs. 

Production figures have hit a new peace-time high, but 
shortages of consumers’ goods are still giving prices a 
strong upward shove. The only way to get more goods on 
the market, argue the Nationa] Association of Manufacturers 
and other business groups, is to end price control. They 
maintain that the increased supply will keep prices at a 
safe level. 

As this was written, the fate of the draft as well as of 
OPA depended on Senate action, The Army has stated that 
an extension of the Selective Service Act for a year beyond 
its May 15 expiration date is essential. 

Nevertheless, the House members — possibly influenced 
bv the thought that millions of voters have sons of draft 
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age — extended the Act for only nine months, and attached _ 


two crippling amendments. They suspended all inductions 
until October 15, and exempted fathers and 18- and 19-year- 
olds entirely. It was expected that the Senate, where only 
one-third of the members are up for re-election, would 
fight to give the Army something closer to its request. 

Another important bill awaiting Congressional action is 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, framed by Senator Brien 
McMahon’s Special Committee on Atomic Energy. It places 
control of atomic energy activities in the hands of a five- 
man civilian commission. A military committee, appointed 
by the Secretaries of War and Navy, will advise the com- 
mission on national defense problems. This question of 
civilian versus military control will be the main issue when 
control of atomic energy is debated in Congress. 

Administration leaders in Congress are also trying to push 
through a vote on the proposed $3,750,000,000 loan to 
Great Britain. There was a possibility that opponents of the 
measure would succeed in preventing a Senate vote on the 
bill. It also appeared likely that the bill to merge the armed 
services would fail to come to a vote this session. 

When it came to providing living quarters for millions 
of veterans and other homeless families, the Senate has been 
quicker to act than the House. Both bodies passed the 
emergency housing bill to provide 2,700,000 homes for 
veterans in 1946 and 1947. But the Senate has also passed 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, which calls for the con- 
struction of 1,000,000 homes a year for the next ten years. 

Even the emergency program cannot go into effect, how- 
ever, until a Senate-House conference committee irons out 
a substantial wrinkle. The House voted down -— but the 
Senate approved —a $600,000,000 subsidy provision in 
the bill. It would be used for payments to manufacturers 
of scarce building materials to encourage them to produce 
more. 


The Voters Will Decide the Issue 


It is unlikely that the closing days of the 79th Congress 
will include any action at all on the following list of Ad- 
ministration proposals: universal military training, new 
order of succession to the presidency; higher minimum 
wages; a permanent Fair Employment Practices Committee; 
compulsory health insurance; widened social security; in- 
creased unemployment benefits; fact-finding boards to in- 
vestigate labor disputes. 

When he outlined his program, President Truman said: 
“Nineteen forty-six is our year of decision. This year we 
lay the foundation of our economic structure which will 
have to last for generations.” 

The foundation, which the President designed has not 
been laid by Congress. Many Democrats and a small group 
of Republicans have tought for it, it is true. But a coalition 
of most Northern Republicans and Southern Democrats has 
succeeded in cutting away that foundation. These men 
maintain that the people do not agree with the Truman 
program — that the people desire to abolish all wartime 
controls now, that thgy wish less Government interference 
with their business and habits of living in general. 

How do the people themselves feel about these issues? 
We should know the answer in November — when the 
American people look at the record, and then cast their 
ballots. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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U.S. Time, one of the leading manufacturers of 
watches and clocks, sponsors these annual 
Ingersoll awards to encourage artistic develop- 
ment among high school students—and the 
100,000 entries which came through proved that 
young Americans are liberally endowed with 
creative talent. Entries came from 44 states in 
the union, from Hawaii, from Canada and the 
District of Columbia. Picking the 61 winners 


Art Awards for 1946 


Why Don’t You Plan Right Now To Enter Next Year’s Competition? 


Watch the press for announcement—some time early next Fall—containing rules 
and other details. It’s something to work for—it’s something very special to win! 


aE 


was no easy task for the committee of judges. 

Twelve of the prize-winning entries will be . 
reproduced in full color on 300,000 big calendars 
for national distribution to junior and senior 
schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 
radio stations, and young people’s clubs. Ingersoll 
calendars are treasured by recipients, are often 
cut apart so that the individual paintings may 
be framed. 





HELEN GILMAN 


age 18. Her entry, “Eleanor,” is a water color done 
unconventionally on a sheet of newspaper. “Eleanor” 
is the portrait of one of Helen’s classmates and won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards. Helen was 
graduated in February, 1946, from Washington Irving 
High School in New York and is now studying at the 
Art Students League in New York. She hopes some 
day to be a fashion illustrator. 
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‘These are only four of the winners of Ingersoll’s annual art competition for junior 
and senior high school students. These winners and ten others were awarded 


prizes of $100 each. In addition, 47 students—from 44 states, Hawaii, Canada and 


evcleBatntsed: 


the District of Columbia—received honorable mention and awards of $25 each. 


CHARLES CHAPPELL, age 16, of Chicago, Illinois, won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this still-life 
in tempera. Charles’ scholastic work at Harper High 
School shows superior quality, too, and he is also inter- 
ested in music. At present Charles is working with 
Dudley Crafts Watson at the Chicago Art Institute. 
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ED MILOTA, age 17, of Cleveland, Ohio, won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this 
study in water color-tempera. Ed will be grad- 
uated in June, 1946, from East Technical High 
School where he has been a member of the 
Varsity Track Team, member of the band and 
orchestra, and assistant in the book shop. Last 
year Ed received a scholarship from the Cleves 
land School of Art. 





LENNART ANDERSON, age 17, of Detroit, Michigan, 
won one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this 
water color, Lennart is a student at Cass Technical High 
School where he is on the baseball and skating teams. # 
Lennart has already had a one-man show at the Detroit f 
Artists Market and has sold several of his sketches, io 
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The United States Time Corporation, International Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 
(1844-1930) 
Purer Foods for Belfer Health 


R. HARVEY W. WILEY’S efforts made 
safer everything we eat and all drugs 
and cosmetics we use. He was father of 
the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906, a 


This act, and the one passed in 1938, 
prohibit the sale of i impure or adulter- 14’ 
ated products; set standards of strength, 

purity and quality; and regulate the la- 
beling of all containers. 

This work of Dr. Wiley’s overshadows 
his other outstanding achievements — |[[! 
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AND YOU THINK MY 
WHOLESOME FOOD MADE 


landmark in public health. | 
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Wiley later taught chemistry at Purdue 
Univ., and became Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 














because of his outstanding work in foods. 





as the world’s foremost sugar chemist 
and a pioneer in agricultural chemical 
analysis. 

This Indiana farm boy, born in a log 
cabin in 1844 and a Civil War soldier, 
increased the opportunity of each person 


in this country for better health. terated food. 





Corporal Wiley, after 
the Civil War, vowed 
he would wipe out 
the threat to health 
of impure and adul- 
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Wiley won national fame with his volun- 
teer “poison squad.” Some men, fed only 
pure food, thrived. The others grew thin 
and weak from adulterated food. 
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After long years ot research and crusading, Dr. 7 
Wiley’s food and drug standards were legally estab- [4 
lished by the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906. 











Even after passage of toa Act, Dr. Wiley carried 
on the fight to enforce it and persuade people 
of the benefits to all. His work is now widely 
recognized and acclaimed. 
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Germ-Free Animals 

Professor Reyniers of Notre Dame 
University has succeeded in raising 
germ-free anmials. His specimens have 
never had a bacterium in their bodies. 
(All animals, including man, are germ- 
free until they are born, but they pick 
up a full set of germs with their first 
breath.) Reyniers reared germ-free rats 
by bringing them to birth with cae- 
sarian operations performed inside. a 
sterilized cylinder, The rats grew up in 
the cylinder. Reyniers fed them only 
sterilized food and allowed them to 
breathe only filtered air. 

Germ-free animals will be a great aid 
to medical research. When a new medi- 
cine is tried out on such animals, re- 
searchers will know that all reactions 
are caused by the medicine and that 
the reaction has not been altered by 
the presence of germs in the cell tissues. 
Reyniers says happily that the muscles 
and tissues of his specimens, under a 
microscope, “look just like the idealized 
drawings you find in anatomy books.” 


Pigeon Whistle 
A western city has been trying to dis- 
courage pigeons from roosting on its 
downtown buildings. Its latest ruse is 
a whistle. The whistle emits a shrill 
sound that is of too high a frequency 


to be detected by human ears. The | 


noise, however, is irritating to pigeons. 
> > 


Lipstick Books 

The “match book” was a find for the 
advertising world, (200 billion match 
books are manufactured every year, 
and more than $10,000,000 is spent for 
advertising on their covers.) Now ad- 
vertisers have another angle. They plan 
to circulate lipstick tissues in a similar 
form. The Diamond Match Co. will 


manufacture the new booklets for cos- | 


metic shops, beauty parlors, and de- 
partment stores, The tissues should be 


a boon to restaurants and hostesses who | 


are constantly distressed by lipsticked 
napkins. Tissues are also handy for 
cleaning the lenses of your glasses. 


The Wobbie 
Hollanders took time out during the 
war to breed a new vegetable. Called 
the “wobbie,” this newcomer is a cross 
between the carrot and the beet, and 
contains more Vitamin C than either. 
The wobbie is the first new vegetable 
to appear in a generation. 
If you need a new hobby 
Try raising a wobbie! E. M. 
— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 
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“Gentle” is the word that best describes an expert 
marksman’s index finger. Learning to squeeze a trigger 
instead of jerking it is one of the first skills that most 
beginners have to acquire—and it can be acquired 
easily and quickly from the SMALL BORE RIFLE 
HANDBOOK. 


The Handbook reflects years of experience among some 
of America’s finest marksmen... and it can start you, 












too, on the way to expert shooting. 
76 pages of action photographs, 


FRE : diagrams and explanations. 


Write right now for your copy. Address Desk 
58B ... Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 










WINCHESTER MODEL 67 
“BOLT ACTION SINGLE SHOT RIFLE 
This is a true Winchester—in design, materials, 
workmanship and dependability—at a price which 
assures you an up-to-the-minute, quick handling, 
accurate rifle for a very moderate expenditure. 


DIVISION OF 


WINCHESTER uw, 


INDUSTRIES 
INC. 


SHOTSHELLS 
ROLLER SKATES 





RIFLES «© CARTRIDGES e 
FLASHLIGHTS e 
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BATTERIES e 
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Sam Burger, Editor 


Privates for a Day 


an Air Force private?” 

ed the Army. “Just for a 
day.” 

Students of eleven high 
schools throughout Pennsy!- 
vania and Marvland heard the 
Army ask this question last 
month. Twenty-six students, all 
seniors, said, “Sure! What can 
we lose?” 

Thus began an Army experi 
ment to recruit young men for 
the Air Forces. The A.A.F 
needs men badly. It wants to 
show our nation’s youth what 
the A.A.F. has to offer. The 
best way to do that, figured the 
A.A.F., was to give ’em a taste 
of Army life. 

Here at Scholastic Magazines 
we heard about the twenty-six 
“privates for a day.” It seemed 
like a good story, so we climbed 
aboard an Army C-47, fastened 
our safety belts, and flew down 
to Olmsted Field at Middle- 
town, Pa. 

Things were really “jumping” 
when we landed on the ficid 
The 26 “rookies” had drawn 
their bedding and _ blankets 
from the Supply Room, and 


Hs: would you like to be 
as 


were off on a tour of the base. | 
| “Not bad at all!” 


And what a base it is! Olm- 


sted Field is headquarters for 


| the Middletown Air Technical 


Service Command. Every type 
of plane, from Army airfields in 
eleven states, is sent here for 
repair and overhaul. 
M.A.T.S.C. has 


down 


also been 
tearing Jap aircraft, to 
see what makes them tick. It 
then must get the Jap planes 
in shape for Army test pilots. 

We caught up with the boys 
as they being shown 
round the huge repair shops. 
They were giving a B-29 Super- 
fort the 
turned their attention to some 
giant C-54 Skymasters. What 
really got the boys going, how- 
captured Jap 


were 


“once over,” but soon 


ever, were the 
aircraft 

We followed the crowd on a 
tour of the immense engine re- 
It was really 
thing to watch a stead) 


pair shops some- 
stream 
of aircraft engines torn down, 
repaired, and reassembled on 
the huge assembly line 

After a visit to the Weather 
Station and the Control Tower, 
it was time for “chow.” We 
listened as the boys talked 
about the Army. 

“Not a bad deal,” they said. 


Army Signal Corps photos 


the visiting high school students on how the Army 
airways. The boys listen closely to “how we do it.” 


&. és 
Gordon Service, Robert Nalevanko (left to right), both from Scranton, Pa., 
watch Army aircraft land, from their perch in the glassed-in control tower, 


The boys pay a visit to radio room at Olmsted Field, to watch Army Air- 
ways Communication Service at work. Badges are their identification. 


Herman Ruegger of Lancaster, Pa., tries being a “traffic cop of the 
airways” in the control tower. He is wearing the Civil Air Patrol uniform. 


Cecil Waltz (on top), Harold Hurwitz (standing), and Ted Ranck examine 
Japanese jet-propelled fighter. All three boys are from Williamepert, Pa. 
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Yugoslavia 
(Continued from page 7) 


Serbia began to be considered the lead- 
ing nation among South Slav states. 
The spark that kindled World War I 
was lit in Serbia when a Serb national- 
ist assassinated the Archduke of Aus- 
tria in Sarajevo. 

This murder divided the South Slavs 
into two different camps. On one side 
were the Eastern Orthodox Serbs and 
Montenegrins, whose states had been 
independent tribal kingdoms after the 
defeat of the Turks. 

On the other side were the generally 
Roman Catholic Bosnians, Croats, and 
Slovenes, whose countries for centuries 
had been under Austrian and Hun- 
garian rule in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

So in World War I the Serbs and 
Montenegrins were occupied countries 
in the Allied camp, while the other 
South Slavs were in the enemy camp. 

The Slovenes and Croats, however, 
were unwilling enemies. Their best 
statesmen long had dreamed of a free 
union of South Slavs. In 1917 Croat 
and Slovene representatives secretly 
met with Serbia’s government-in-exile 
to discuss merging into one _inde- 
pendent country. The Serbs finally 
agreed to a kingdom of South Slavs 
in which each race would have equal 
rights, and the Croat-Slovenes agreed 
to recognize the Serbs’ Karageorgevitch 
king. 

In 1918 the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes was born (it was 
renamed Yugoslavia in 1929), with 
Alexander I, second son of Peter I, 
as king. 

The union of South Slavs got off to 
a bad start. The Croats boycotted the 
kingdom’s government for several years, 
claiming that a conservative Serb 
political party dominated the govern- 
ment. Croats considered separating 
from the kingdom, 

This separatism came to a head in 
1929, when a Serb politician killed 
Stephen Raditch, honored founder of 
the Croat Peasant Party. In answer to 
subsequent Croat opposition, Alexander 
started a dictatorship, which lasted un- 
til he was assassinated in 1934 by an 
agent of Ante Pavelitch, a traitor in the 
pay of foreign Fascists. 

Alexander’s young son Peter II be- 
came king with his uncle, Prince Paul, 
as regent. Afraid that Hitler would use 
Croat discontent as an excuse to invade 
Yugoslavia, Paul gave the Croats self- 
government in 1939. The Germans in- 
vaded anyway. Peter and his govern- 
ment escaped to Britain and organized 
free Yugoslav troops to fight with Allied 
forces. 


(Concluded on page 25) 






































WILMER - WHERE 
ARE THE PYRAMIDS ? 
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One of the many fine foods 


WAtional 
BiScuit 
COmpany 












baked by Nabisco 
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RIGHT ON the breakfast table 
waiting for you, of course! Wise 
mothers always put it there be- 
cause it’s such a good-tasting, 

- nourishing, whole-wheat cereal! 
You never tire of it because you 
can eat it a dozen different ways 
—on a dozen different days! Be 
sure your family buys Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat —the original 
Niagara Falls product. 
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QNGERSOLL AWARD, $100, Oil, Group II, by Jerry Wolfish, Taylor alld 
) 


Geo H. $., Pittsburgh, Pa. (U. $. Time Corporation, sponsor. 


National Hlish ‘ual 


the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Instit@® 


June 2. Several of the prize-winning pieces 
A large selection appears in this week's issue 


and Junior Scholastic Magazine (for junior dé 
catalogue is being mailed to all art teachers w 


sented in the exhibition. Additional copies 1 
Awards, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Pastel, Group 
fl, by Harvey Dinnerstein, H. S. 
of Music & Art, New York City. 
(American Crayon Co., sponsor.) 








* dinspepnize, $25, Water Color and Tempera, Group Il, by Dan Toth, beg 
Wéthnical H. $., Cleveland, Ohio. (American Crayon Co., sponsor.) 
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THIRD 


PRIZE, 


$10, Ceramics 


and Ceramic Sculpture, Group 
lll, by Betty White, The An- 


drews 


a?1 ANTE 


School, 





Willoughby, O. 
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Full sige pai’ 


wnie 


You see your subject in full picture size— 
sharp and clear—in the hooded view-finder. 
You get 15s” square pictures, readily en- 
larged. Shoots 12 without reloading. 
Brownie Reflex, one of many cameras in 
the Kodak line, costs less than you think. 
See your dealer. 


Snapshots are always fun to make... 
fun to see... fun to share 


Fun is fun all over again when your friends see 
themselves in snapshots. They're glad you wanted 
their picture. Snapshots make close friends closer. 
Yes, you can count on a thrill every time you show 
your snapshots. 


And picture-making is so easy. You simply frame 
your picture and “click.” Be sure you keep your 
Brownie handy—always loaded with Kodak Veri- 
chrome Film. Verichrome takes the guesswork out 
of picture-making. You press the button—it does the 
rest ... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box 





Weve come a long way 


since the “Highball” 


The first railway signals ever to be established on an 
American railroad were installed in the early 1830's on 
the old New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad, long a 
part of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


Until then, a locomotive engineer had only a time card 
to guide him—there were no signals, no telegraph, no 
communication between stations, no way to transmit 
orders to a train. 


But the spirit of railroad progress soon corrected that! 


At stations along the line, poles were erected with 
crossbars projecting over the track—to which were 
attached pulleys and ropes. 


As a train approached in the distance, the station agent 
ran up a big ball—much as you would hoist a flag. 


White ball run clear to the crossbar meant ‘‘clear track.” 
Black ball, run half-way up, meant ‘‘stop !”’ 





THE TRAIN TELEPHONE. Latest advance in a long list of Pennsylvania Railroad achieve- 
ments, the train telephone enables an engineer to talk to another train, a wayside 
station or a conductor back in a freight caboose —all while his train is pushing on. 


Thus was born a phrase famous in railroading even in 
this day . . . “highball’’—or clear track ahead. 


In rapid succession over the years followed a host of 
improvements in the science of railway signaling— 
many of them pioneered by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The semaphore . the block signal system, inaugu- 
rated first on the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1863... 
interlocking switches . . . automatic block signals. . . 
centralized train control . . . position lights . . . cab signals 

. and many others, the latest being the train telephone. 


Now what have these forward steps meant to the 
American people? The safest travel developed by man! 
Today, as the Pennsylvania Railroad begins a second 
century of transportation progress, its research and en- 
gineering staffs strive to adapt the latest discoveries in 
electronics and other fields to its signal and communi- 
cations system, and thereby give passengers and ship- 
pers even better, safer service. 


CAB SIGNALS automatically reproduce 
the wayside signals —a great aid to the 
engineer on stormy, foggy nights. 


AUTOMATIC POSITION LIGHT SIGNALS on 
crosstrack bridges tell Pennsylvania Rail- 
road engineers the exact state of every track. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 
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Built for Champs- 
Theyre KEDS 4 > 




















Soon as you get a pair on your 
feet, you know why Keds are the Shoe 
of Champions. Feel how those trac- 
tion soles help fast footwork in games, 
improve your balance, keep you sure- 
footed when the going gets tricky. 

Notice how Keds give your toes 
room to grip a tree-trunk for climbing, 
to dig into the ground when you want 
to run. When you jump, Keds Shock- 
Proof Arch Cushion softens the jolts, 
helps prevent fatigue. All in all—Keds 
let you have more fun. They’re shoes 
built for action—feet feel like they’d 


never get tired in Keds! 





Genuine “U.S.” KEDS are made only 
by United States Rubber Company. Look for the name. 


occ (|) oe Reciensiaiwedeute etaseceeaicaeidie 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Main Street, Johnstown, Pa., after 
the raging flood waters had receded. 


AY $3lst, 1889, started out to 
hm be just another Friday to the 

people of Johnstown, Pa. The 
children were restless because it was 
raining again and they couldn't go out- 
side to play. It had been raining for 
nearly a week and the cellars of John- 
town were filled with water. But this 
occurrence was by no means uncom- 
mon. 

Little did the people of Johnstown 
realize that the dam at the head of 
the valley, which protected them from 
the thundering waters of the South- 
Fork Lake, was being slowly battered 
to pieces by the raging water. In a few 
hours 5,000 people were to die in its 
seething maelstrom! 

The worknien at the dam, laboring 
frantically to avoid a catastrophe, saw 
that their labor was useless. They tele- 
graphed to Johnstown. The woman 
who received the message notified 
Daniel Peyton, who was to become the 
“hero of the Conemaugh.” Peyton rode 
through the streets of the town shout- 
ing. “The dam is about to burst! Flee 
to the hills!” The most tragic part of all 
was that the trusting people of Johns- 
town, having been fooled often before, 
refused to believe and scoffed at the 
warning. But Peyton would not give up 
and kept on riding through the town. 
He managed to persuade over a hun- 
dred people to go to higher ground, 
but as he completed his route, his ears 
were filled with a thunderous roar. 
The waters were upon him! His horse, 
too exhausted to go any farther, 
stumbled. The waters claimed Daniel 
Peyton. 

The dam had broken! The raging 
the valley in a 
There barriers, 
and the water sped onward until it 
came to a cliff, jutting outward into the 


torrent came down 


great wave. were no 


valley. The water hit the precipice 
with a deafening roar and bounded 
back. only to go tearing angrier than 
ever on.unsuspecting Johnstown. 


relentlessly the water 
advanced, wrecking a huge round- 
house and completely demolishing a 
It raged over the 


Swiftly and 


viaduct in its wrath. 


FIRST PRIZE 
HISTORICAL ARTICLE AWARD 


By MARY ELLEN BERNESKI, 14 


Latrobe High School, Latrobe, Pa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Gladys C. Gilbert 
1946 


MAY. 20, 





Culver Service 


The Johnstown Flood 





tiny communities in its way, taking 
lives and buildings. 

On swept the torrent, to strike at 
the Cambria Mills and wipe out half 
of the factory. at a stroke. Next the 
fiendish waters — deciding that its vic- 
tims could swim too well — smashed 
the Gautier Mill, where the most im- 
portant product was iron wire. The 
people fighting for their lives found 
themselves wrapped in the treacherous 
wire. They died struggling to unwrap 
themselves from its coils. Undertakers, 
embalming the dead after the flood, 
found hundreds so tightly wound in 
the wire that they had to be buried 
with it around their bodies. 


Wave of Debris and Human Bodies 

Now the raging water was approach- 
ing Johnstown. Those on the outskirts 
of the town who first saw it could dis- 
cern no water, only a huge mountain 
of debris and human bodies moving 
swiftly down the valley. 

The flood was upon Johnstown! Men 
and women looked up and screamed 
with white lips, “The dam has broken!” 
But it was too late. The maniacal waters 
caught up whole families and tore them 
from each other so that they could not 
even die together. Children were 
drowned with toys still clutched in 
their hands. A lone prisoner in the 
Johnstown jail died shrieking for 
someone to let him out. The agonized 
cries of humans blended with the 
grinding of the debris in a horrible 
chorus. 


The flood continued over the town 
until it came to the railroad bridge at 
the other end. There the huge inass of 
debris was thrown against the bridge 
with such force that it formed an im- 
pregnable dam. The flood, having no 
outlet, sprang back to Johnstown and 
created a gigantic, swirling whirlpool. 

Finally the pounding waves made a 
hole that was large enough for the 
water to escape. The flood in Johns- 
town began to steal silently away, as if 
ashamed of the havoc it had wrought. 

Now another catastrophe hit the 
stricken city. Oil from wrecked box 
cars on the bridge was ignited by hot 
coals from overturned stoves. Thus the 
whole, enormous pile of debris and 
bodies was set afire. Not only that, but 
people who had been caught and 
pinned in the mass of wreckage were 
roasted alive! Their horrible shrieks 
could be heard all through the dread- 
ful night. 

When the flood was finally over, the 
people of Johnstown wandered through 
empty, rubbish filled streets as_ if 
drugged. Now came the sad task of 
identifying and burying the dead. 
Morgues were set up in each ward. 
Caskets were laid in neat rows with 
their lids open, in sheds and all along 
the streets, so that their contents could 
be identified. Most heart-rending of all 
the scenes that followed, was the com- 
mon sight of tiny children wandering 
up and down the rows of coffins crying 
for “Mama!” 

(Concluded on page 22) 























Right at the top! Because of their 
outstanding performance in Fin- 
ger Painting and General Design. 


FINGER PAINTING 


Classification 1B — Group ! 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 
Craig Walt, 15, Ward Jr. H. S$ 
University City. Mo Teacher 
Miss Breece. 
SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Paul Bailey, 14, Carr Jr. H. S 
Orange, Texas. Teacher. Ruth 


Wilder. 

THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Katherine Duncan, 14, Woodrow 
Wilson School, Des Moines, lowa 
Teacher, Mrs. Marie R. Carson 


GENERAL DESIGN 


Classification 11 — Group |! 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 


Nancy Sutherland, 14, George 
Rogers Clark School, Hammond, 
Ind. Teacher, Miss B. Northstrum 
SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Delores Sweet, 14, Neptune H. S 
Ocean Grove, N. J Teacher 
Rowena Hermann. 
THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Loretta Ostrowska, 16, Wells H 
$., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 


Group I! 

FIRST PRIZE. $25: 
Ruben Eshkanian, 16, Highland 
Park (Mich.) Sr. H. S. Teacher 
Miss Cyril Aronson. 

SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Viela Baumbach, 17, John Harris 
H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, 
Dorothea tigen. 

THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Kathryn Gassman, 18, Westport 
H. S., Konsas City, Mo. Teacher 
Mrs. F. Riley. 


Group Ill 

FIRST PRIZE, $25: 
Marie De Reyna, 19, L. E. Rabouin 
H. S., New Orleans, La. Teacher 
Helen Dempsey. 

SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Arthur Lochte, 16, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Tech H. S. Teacher, Mrs. R. L. 
Rooney. 

THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Norma Hinkle, 18, Hower Voce- 
tional High School, Akron, Ohio 
Teacher, Mrs. Abbie D. Nelson 





Right at the top—because of their 
outstanding performance in 
school and commercial art—are 
GOLD MEDAL products, includ- 
ing CRAYOLA Wax Crayons, 
CLAYOLA Modeling Clay, ART- 
ISTA Water Colors and Tempera, 
SHAW Finger-Paint, and the 
many Colored Chalk Crayons. 





Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 











The Johnstown Flood 

(Concluded from page 21) 

For three days after the flood, each 
new hour brought another horrible, re- 
volting tale of outrageous corpse-rob- 
bing crimes. In the evening of the third 
day, a group of farmers saw a stealthy 
band of Hungarians. They became sus- 
picious of their motives. Following 
them they saw one of the band, hav- 
ing tried vainly to remove the rings 
from the stiff, mangled body of a 
woman, cut off her fingers with the 
jewelry. Enraged, the farmers threw 
the man inio the river to drown. 

Still another account was given by 
a doctor, While on the crest of a wave, 
he held up his hands and shouted to a 
man on a rooftop to save him. The 
man reached down, removed the doc- 
tor’s ring, and let him float away. 

Pittsburgh was the first city to come 
to the aid of Johnstown. On the morn- 
ing after the flood a railroad engineer 
brought a report of the terrible plight 
of the city. A meeting was called at 
once in the Pittsburgh Old City Hall. 
There the situation was discussed. The 
discussion was followed by one of the 
wildest scenes in the city’s history. 
Men fought to present their checks. A 
messenger went out to tell the people, 
who as soon as they heard. came run- 
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ning to give money. When order had 


ARY ELLEN BER- 

NESKI, writer 
of the first prize his- 
torical article in the 
1946 Scholastic Writing 
Awards, is 14 years 
old, a freshman (9th 
Grade) at Latrobe, Pa., 
High School. Latrobe is 
30 miles from Johns- 
town. Mary Ellen's fa- 
vorite subject is Eng- 
lish. Music (piano) is 
her major out-of-school interest. Mary Ellen is 
taking the college preparatory course and says 
she has not yet chosen her vocation. While an 
8th Grade pupil in Fourth Ward School, Johns- 
town, Mary Ellen won first prize in the local 
American Legion essay contest. 


Mary Ellen Berneski 








been restored it was found that in fifty 
minutes over 48,000 dollars had been 
contributed. 

Merchants offered merchandise, citi- 
zens offered to serve on relief commit- 
tees, and ministers and undertakers 
offered their services. A relief commit- 
tee was organized which at once set to 
work. It cleaned up the city, fed, 
clothed, and comforted the victims. 

So out of the terrible disaster, which 
was the Johnstown Flood, came a ray 
of light that was the hope of a brave 
people turning, in faith, to the rebuild- 
ing of their lives. 








|FIRST PRIZE, CURRENT EVENTS ARTICLE, 
SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 


THE PLIGHT 
OF OUR SCHOOLS 


By ILA JAMES 


RE American young people getting 
A as good a schooling as most people 
think they are? The Army’s answer 
was no, when it brought the fact home 
dramatically by rejecting half a million 
young men from military service be- 
cause of lack of educational ac- 
complishments or by forcing them to 
learn the necessary fundamentals 
within the Army. 

One of the great weaknesses of our 
schools is uneven opportunities. Chil- 
dren in the Southern states have the 
poorest educational opportunities of all 
American children. This is explained 
by the fact that these states are poor 
and families large, resulting in less 
money to be spent on the education of 
each child. In 1939-1940, New York 
spent $157 per pupil while Mississippi 
spent $7.36.} 

Uneven opportunities also show up 


Teacher: Miss Dorothy Banker 





Ila James 


[\ JAMES, writer of the first prize current 
events article, is a senior at Cresco (lowa) 
High School. She is 17, and plans on entering 
lowa State Teachers’ College next fall to pre- 
pare for her girlhood ambition to b a 
kindergarten teacher. Basketball, softball, hik- 
ing, bicycling, roller skating and dancing are 
her favorite sports. She plays clarinet in the 
school band and sings mezzo-soprano in the 
glee club, is news editor of the school paper 
and art editor of the annual, and secretary of 
her class. 











in sections of the country that are 
sparsely populated. Here children live 
a great distance from school and are 
often unable to attend during bad 
weather, which often means practically 
the whole winter. 

Some children are forced to quit 


1 Maxwell Stewart, We Can Have Better Schools 
(Public Affairs Committee) 1946. 
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work at home. “To cease education at 
fourteen is as unnatural as to die at 
fourteen.”2 Livingstone suggests that 
children for whom it is necessary to 
quit school to work, spend part of the 
week at school and part of the week 
earning a living in some practical oc- 
cupation. 

If equalized educational opportunity 
is wanted throughout the country, Fed- 
eral aid must be secured. The majority 
of the people favor Federal aid if states 
will have the final word in control of 
the schools. Conservatives are greatly 
opposed to Federal aid because they 
fear Federal control —they point, to 
Nazi Germany as evidence of schools 
under National control. Catholics are 
afraid parochial schools will suffer and 
Congressmen suspect selfish motives in 
lobbyists. Opposers also feel that states 
with poor educational systems can af- 
ford better schools and would if the 
people demanded them. But the Na- 
tional Education Association has proven 
that states like Mississippi really lack 
financial resources.® 

Several suggestions have been for- 
warded to keep the control of schools 
in states’ hands even with Federal aid. 

1. The Federal Government could 
act only as a tax-collecting agency, dis- 
tributing funds to the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

2. Congress would divide money 
from an emergency fund among states 
to provide suitable schools and raise 
substandard salaries. 

3. A fund would be set up to help 
equalize educational opportunities with 
the states. This would benefit the 
poorer states most.* 

Teachers are leaving their profes- 
sions by the thousands and few students 
are taking up teaching as a career. 
Why? Because low pay and stupid re- 
strictions are driving them from our 
schools. 

Twenty-three per cent of the teach- 
ers receive less than $1,200 per year, 
and 8 per cent, less than $600. Teach- 
ers salaries rose 5-8 per cent during the 
war, while living costs went up 20%. 
But teachers don’t quit their work en- 
tirely because of salaries; few people 
quit a job they love for money. They 
quit because of the standard a com- 
munity sets upon their social life. A 
teacher can’t smoke, drink, swear, 
dance; they must be a virtuous example 
for their pupils. Women teachers are 
often required to sign contracts agree- 
ing not to marry during the school year. 


2Sir Richard Livingstone, ““We Have Lost Our 
Grip on Education.” Ladies Home Journal. March, 
1945. 

3 “Federal Aid to Save Our Schools?” Scholastic, 
March 5, 1945, pp. 5-6. 

¢ “Federal Aid to Save Our Schools?” Scholastie, 
March 5, 1945 pp. 5-6. 
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This picture won first prize in flashlight photography, Group II, for sixteen-year-old Dick Fulbright of 
Beaumont, Texas. Our good wishes to him and to all the contestants in the Annual Scholastic Awards. i 


A good tip for Better Pictures...FLASH WITH 


GE midgé/ 


G-E Midget Photoflash lamps make it easy for your camera! 
They give you plenty of light to make sure of “prize” shots .. 
help you get better pictures anytime, anywhere. 


TWO GOOD TIPS: on “open flash” G-E’s Speed Midget (SM) 
stops action with the effect of a°1/200 shutter speed; for syn- 
chronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 









If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photo- 
flash lamps, try G-E Reflectorfloods 
(RFL-2) and the new G-E Photospot 
(RSP-2); Combine reflector and lamp. 
Fit any light socket. Continuous light 
for snapshots on fast film. 


Lemember.+- 


G-E LAMPS “= 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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If we expect to have and to keep 
teachers in our schools we should 
raise their salaries to compare with in- 
dustry, induce married teachers to re- 
turn, put young men back into schools, 
and leave teachers free to live their 


own lives. In short. treat them like 
human beings.* 
Educational background of our 


teachers is also another weakness of 
our teaching. During the war, when 
thete was a shortage of teachers, many 
emergency teaching certificates were 
given. Most rural teachers had only a 
high school education and many town 
teachers had less than two years. If 
the educational standards of the teach- 
ers are not raised, we can not expect 
better schools. 

Most teachers use the rural school as 
a stepping stone in their career; few 
specialize in the teaching of farm 
children. As a result, rural children re- 
ceive an inferior education to that of 
their city cousins. 

Is it fair to the colored child, who 
is just as American as a white child, 
to be treated as so inferior that he re- 
ceives an inadequate education? Race 
prejudice even shows up in schools. In 
the South separate schools are operated 
for white children to segregate the 


SW. Waller. “Revolt in the 
Reader’s Digest, June, 1944, p. 75. 


Classroom.” 





Negroes. In nine Southern states, the 
amount spent for the education of 
these Negro children is 32 per cent of 
that spent for white children. A Negro 
teacher’s salary is one-half that paid 
to white teachers and school equip- 
ment is far inferior, 

Classrooms are too large in most 
schools. Classes must be small enough 
so that a teacher knows each child as 
an individual; knows his special abili- 
ties and weaknesses, Teachers should 
find out what a student wants from life 
and the vocation for which he is best 
suited. They should consider the 
pupil’s personality and any problems 
interfering with good work.® 

Schools generally lack modern ma- 
terials because they are dependent on 
textbooks and other equipment from 
private publishers. Publishers print old 
adapted books because larger profits 
can be made from materials that have 
gained acceptance. The school board 
has developed a complicated system, 
which new equipment must undergo 
before it can be accepted. Some people 
feel that effective modern materials will 
not be secured unless the state provides 
them on a non-profit basis. 

To promote a lasting peace, we must 
conquer our problems of human rela- 


®G. Lawton. “Both Sides of the Desk.” Scho- 
lastic. October 8, 1945, pp. 34-35 
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AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL 


ongratulations! 
to the Winners of the 
VENUS-SCHOLASTIC 








iia cis to all who entered 








the 19th Annual Scholastic Awards Con- | 
test. The entries were excellent and the | 


competition keen. 

In all your art work, rely upon Venus 
Drawing Pencils, the kind the profession- 
als use. They are accurately graded in all 
17 degrees. 


COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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tionship and learn to understand and 


appreciate world culture. Many schools ~ 


are failing in this — their chief task as 
schools in a democratic nation. Children 
should be taught how to live in a demo- 
cratic country, how to get along with 
other people, and how to solve their 
own problems. Children must be taught 
that courtesy, consideration, gentleness 
and skill are the things that count.? 

Studies are given to students but 
they are not taught how to digest them. 
Most children are taught their arith- 
metic, reading, grammar, and science 
without knowing what they are really 
trying to accomplish. Studying should 
be made awakening and inspiring. 

Children should be taught how to 
face the real problems they will meet 
after finishing school. A thorough and 
understanding study of local govern- 
ment should be included in studies. 
Children should understand clearly the 
functions and duties of the govern- 
ment — they should learn how to vote 
and conduct a_ business meeting 
properly. 

Schools are already beginning to re- 
alize the value of motion pictures to 
supplement textbooks. Films serve as 
awakeners of interest; they can drive 
home a point that is unimpressive when 
seen in print. 

Radio has also found a place in the 
classroom and television appears prom- 
ising. Although the radio is used to 
a great extent in classrooms of many 
schools, it plays a still more important 
part in after-school education, for 
adults as well as children. Teachers 
should stress the importance of listen- 
ing to good radio programs. A recent 
survey showed that of the favorite radio 
programs of American school children, 
“Superman” and “Dick Tracy” headed 
the list, while “March of Time” was 
32nd, “Lowell Thomas” 33rd, and 
“Town Meeting of the Air” and “School 
of the Air” tied for 84th place. It is the 
school’s responsibility to see that a 
student’s leisure time is well spent, by 
encouraging him to listen to educa- 
tional programs.® 

While parents and educators are de- 
manding better education, tax-payers 
are urging a cut in the amount of 
money spent on school. They feel that 
by purchasing supplies cooperatively, 
reorganizing districts, revising the cur- 
riculum, increasing the size of unneces- 
sarily small classes and modernizing 
budgeting and accounting, the costs of 
operating a school could be reduced. 
It will be only through the cooperation 
of everyone, that better schools will be 
obtained. 


*R. Livingstone. “‘We Have Lost Our Grip on 
Education.” Ladies Home Journal. March, 1945, 
p. 6. 

* Stewart. Schools for Tomorrow's Citizens. 
(Public Affairs Committee, Inc.) 1939. 
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Yugoslavia 
(Concluded from page 15) 


Today the whole picture of Yugo- 
slavia is changed, One of the :anti-Axis 
guerilla armies, the Partisans, who be- 
gan fighting German and Italian troops 
when Germany invaded Russia, today 
are the dominant group in the coun- 
try. Their leader is Josip Broz who goes 
by the war-name of Tito. 

After denouncing King Peter and the 
government-in-exile, Tito has organized 
a new Yugoslav republic of six nations 
(Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, and Mace- 
donia) and two autonomous regions 
(Voivodina, and Kossovo-Metchije in 
the south). Tito hopes to add to these 
regions Greek Macedonia, the Italian 
Istrian peninsula, and Austrian Car- 
inthia. 

Premier Tito’s government is prac- 
tically a one-party Communist govern- 
ment, for key ministries in each “na- 
tion” are held by Communists. The 
recent elections were supervised by 
the OZNA (secret police), and no col- 
laborationists may vote. 

Tito claims that 95 per cent of the 
Yugoslavs support him, but the New 
York Times’ Sam Pope Brewer writes 
that only 15 per cent actively back 
Tito, with 20 per cent passively sup- 
porting him, Brewer adds: “None of 
the ‘Four Freedoms’ exists in Yugo- 
slavia today.” 

Tito’s immediate problem is to get 
Yugoslavia back on its feet. Out of 
the country’s pre-war population, 10 
per cent were killed, 425,000 disabled. 
Twenty-five per cent of the buildings 
were destroyed, most docks and com- 
munications and half the schools 
wrecked, livestock and _ vineyards 
stripped. 

With modern farming and_trans- 
portation, Yugoslavia could be self-suf- 
ficient in food. Eighty-five per cent of 
the people are farmers and used to 
make more money than farmers in 
Italy or Greece. In production of corn, 
Yugoslavia’ was second only to Ro- 
mania in Europe. The country has 
much water power, good coal and iron, 
half of Europe’s antimony, a fiftHof the 
chrome, a fourth of the lead, and a 
sixth of the copper, But the nation had 
very few industries and had less ma- 
chinery per person than any European 
land except Romania. 

The Tito government has seized all 
land and business belonging to col- 
laborationists and anti-Tito persons, is 
encouraging farmers to work their 
small farms collectively, and has na- 
tionalized industry and commerce. Ger- 
many and Austria used to be Yugo- 
slavia’s top customers, now will be re- 


placed by Russia. 











The girls who never grew old! 


One summer’s day, a person clicked 
a camera shutter— 


And immediately these girls 
stopped growing; always to remain 
the subjects of a happy photograph. 


But that’s just one of the miracles 
you can perform with a camera. 


You can make this year’s gradua- 
tion parties and all your other good 
times last forever. You can enjoy 
them again and again thr dugh bright, 
exciting pictures. 

And don’t think that you Have to 
be an expert to take good pictures. 
It’s really simple,when you use Ansco 
—the film with the ‘“‘wide-latitude.”’ 


Because of Ansco’s“‘wide-latitude;’ 
you get good pictures, even though 
you make small errors in exposure. 

You'll find picture-taking is more 
fun—find you have a better chance 


of getting better pictures when you 
use Ansco Film. Try it, today! 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration. General Sales Offices, 11 
West 42ndStreet, New York 18,N. Y. 





ASK FOR 








Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 
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“with Prang Textile Colors 


You no longer have to envy the beautiful, 
expensive hand-painted blouses and scarfs that 
are now the very latest fashion! You can easily 
and inexpensively “do it yourself’ with Prang 
Textile Colors. 


A little time — just a few simple brush strokes 
with these amazing bright colors that do not 
fade or run when washed or dry cleaned —and 
you have a truly glamorous creation. Take your 
plainest blouse, scarf, or anything made of 
cloth, and presto — it’s transformed with Prang 
Textile Colors. 


Send for This Booklet! 
“BO iT YOURSELF’ — te!!- 


designs included 
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Congratulations 
to the Winners! 


WINNERS — WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 


First Prize — $25 each 


ARTHUR GREENLESS,. Milwaukee Wis. 
ROGER SPRIGINGS, Chicago 
DAN TOTH, Cleveland, Ohio 


Second Prize — $15 each 
RICHARD JOHNSON, Chicago, !!!. 
RANDY SHORTALL, Chicago, !!! 
RENE PINCHUK, Detroit, Mich 
WINNERS — CRAYON, CHARCOAL, 
AND PASTELS 
First Prize — $25 each 


€. J. HALL, Houston, Tex 
HARVEY DINNERSTEIN, New York, NM. Y. 
GEORGE TOMEFF, Detroit, Mich 


Second Prize — $15 each 
DAVID PARKER, Houston, Tex. 
ELOY VELOZ, Houston, Tex 
DALLAS PERKINS, Akron, Ohio 


CHALK 


WINNERS — POSTERS AND 
ADVERTISING ART 
First Prize — $25 each 


pm KUBITZ, Cleveland, 
—oad 


HAROOTUNIAN, Highland Park, 


JOHN. PETER RONVIK, Chicago, !!! 
Second Prize — $15 each 
NORMAN ELRICK, Cleveland, Ohio 


WALLACE PFEIFER, New York, N. Y. 
FREDERICK WONG, Buffalo, N. Y 


WINNERS — TEXTILE DECORATION 
First Prize — $25 each 


DAVID NEAL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AUDRY 3. LARSON, Chicago, tI. 


Second Prize —$15 each 


PHYLLIS REYNOLDS, Omaha, Neb. 
ANN PEARCE, Kirkland, Wash 
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Mysterious Rays 
from Beyond the 
Earth’s Atmosphere 


Still Baffle Scientists 


VERY minute of 
your life, you 
are being pep- 
pered with bullets. You 
never can escape this 


bombardment, for 
whether you burrow 
down 1,600 feet into 


the ground or climb the 
highest mountain, the iotdahat drills 
right through you. 

The “bullets” are cosmic particles, 
familiarly called cosmic rays. 

Immensely more powerful than the 
particles which shoot out from radioac- 
tive material in atom bombs, 
particles are the universe’s 
most penetrating rays (probably 10 
billion times stronger than radium 
rays). Able to pierce a solid mass of 
lead (even most atom-splitting rays 
will not pass through lead) as high as a 
four-story building, cosmic rays make 
atomic rays look like weaklings. 

Some 20 cosmic rays knife through 
your body every second. In addition, 
every minute, whether you are inside a 
building or out, a “shower” of from 
100,000 to 1,000,000 cosmic particles 
sprays over you. The reason you are 
not aware of this cosmic bath is that 
the invisible cosmic rays are harmless. 

In fact, they may be so helpful that 
life might not exist without them. The 
rays may be the cause of mutations, 
those changes in hereditary character- 
istics which keep life constantly chang- 
ing. Because their energy is far greater 
than atomic energy, Cosmic rays eventu- 
ally may be harnessed for tremendous 
power. 

Cosmic rays are science’s biggest mys- 
tery. They have been bombarding the 
earth from outer space for at least a 
billion years, but no one noticed them 
until 1900. That year, scientists ob- 
served that non-electrical gases would 


cosmic 
shortest and 





conduct electric current even though 














The Hallicrafters Co. 
University of Chicago scientists preparing flight 
belloons with recording apparatus for cosmic 
ray experiment. 


were insulated from all known 
rays of electrical particles. 

In Montreal, Lord Rutherford and 
H. L. Cook buried an electroscope in 
five tons of insulating lead. But the in- 
strument kept right on registering elec- 
trical action. Nothing on earth could 
have been activating the electroscope. 
Mystified, the physicists decided some 
unearthly 1ay must have been the cul- 
prit. Going high into the skies in a 
balloon, Swiss Dr. Gockel found that 
the new rays increased with the alti- 
tude and seemed to come from out in 
space. 

Excited, scientists began tracking the 
new rays, which they called cosmic 
(from the Greek word Kosmos, meaning 
order, harmony, the world). With in- 
struments hung from a cord between 
two balloons, Dr. R. A. Millikan in 
1922 measured the rays 50,000 feet in 
the stratosphere. Then Dr. A. H. Comp- 
ton began to send out cosmic ray crews 
to South Africa, Alaska, Peru, and 
points in between to measure the power 
and speed of the rays over 250,000 
miles of the world. 

Interrupted by World War II, these 
crews, assisted by scientists’ from many 
nations, now continue to spy on the 
rays. 

One famous balloonist, Swiss Protes- 
sor Auguste Piccard, soared 15% miles 
into the stratosphere and hopes to go 
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verse’s existence. 


The Russians built a cosmic ray ob- 
servatory on top of the isolated Pamir 
Mountains near Afghanistan. 

Just before the war, a 21-passenger 
airliner took ray soundings at 26,000 
feet. Cosmic ray showers were discov-. 
ered as high as 90,000 feet (17 miles 
up). Cosmic ray sleuthing is hazardous, 
but the hunt goes on. 


Recording Instruments 
Several amazing instruments are used 
to record the fleeting cosmic ray. Hy- 
drogen-inflated free balloons carrying 
automatic cosmic ray recorders are sent 
up over 17 miles in the air. Made of 


very.elastic material, the balloons are] 


five feet round at the start, but spread 
to 20 feet when way up. They float on 
high, drifting hundreds of miles, and 
finally swing down to earth again, often 
without damaging any of their instru- 
ments. They are tagged with little notes 
telling whoever finds them to notify 
their "base laboratory. Some _ balloons 
carry short-wave radio equipment 
which sends impulses to the scientists 
below. 

Another ray-examining device is the 
cloud chamber, a. drum-shaped glass 
chamber placed in a giant electromag- 
net and filled with inactive argon gas 
in a super-saturated atmosphere of alco- 
hol vapor. The particles of the cosmic 
ray form drops of moisture in the cloud 
chamber and, like sky-writing air- 
planes, make cloudy tracks across the’ 
chamber. These white tracks are pho- 
tographed under bright lights. From 
the size and nature of the tracks, sci- 
entists can get a fair picture of the cos- 
mic ray particles. 

Where do cosmic rays come from? 
No one knows. France’s Dr. Pierre 
Auger and Dr. W. F. G. Swann, of the 
U. S., believe that cosmic particles are 
born in outer space from protons. A 
proton is a plus-charged hydrogen nu- 
cleus (the nucleus is the core of an 
atom) moving at terrific speed with 
energy of 200 million electron volts. 
Each proton crashes into atoms of the 
earth’s atmosphere and shatters into 
ten mesons, which collide with oxygen 
and nitrogen atoms in the air and 
shower down on the earth. 

“Cosmic rays are merely what is left 
of high-frequency radiation started 
when the universe was formed. There- 
fore the universe is running down,” say 
some scientists. “Not at all. The rays 
are formed by the building up of atoms, 
and therefore the universe is perpetu- 
ally renewing itself,” retort other sci- 
entists. 

Whatever theory is correct, these 
mysterious rays, probably older than 
the earth itself, are the key to our uni- 
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“Paper is Part of the Picture” 
in these prize winning 


drawings on 


STRATHMORE .. _ 


There is ample evidence of professional ability in these prize win- 
ning works of a new crop of talented young American artists. Their 
drawings show skill in the selection of subject ... understanding of 
design and composition... knowledge of the medium employed. 
Strathmore congratulates the winners for the competent way in which 
they have handled their work. 





These young artists, like so many leading artists in the professional 
and fine arts field, have shown the greatest care in choosing materials 
for their projects. Naturally, they have chosen to work on Strathmore 
papers, knowing that the quality of these papers is reflected in each 
line, each brush stroke. 


Perhaps you, too, can realize your fullest possibilities by using 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. Free sample book on request. 


4s¢ Prize —Penetl 


“ 





STRATHMORE 


list Papers 
and Boards 


Strathmore Paper Company, 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 


PAPER I18 PART OF THE PICTURE 


























“Tops, don't miss. 


EASY TO WED (M-G-M. Pro- 
Mi duced by Jack Cummings. Di- 
rected by Edward Russell.) 


Easy to Wed has by way of a cast 
Van Johnson, Esther Williams, Keenan 
Wynn, and Lucille Ball. By way of a 
plot, the film has a socialite (Esther) 
suing a newspaper for libel. The editor 
of the newspaper (Keenan) thinks the 
only way to avoid the suit is to involve 
the socialite in a real scandal and then 
bargain with her. To this end he calls 
on a friend (Van) and his fiancée (Lu- 
cille ). 

V. J. may seem a bit out of char- 
acter here. Instead of being the frank, 
unsophisticated gent, he’s cast as a pro- 
fessional heart-breaker who works at his 
love-making on a cash basis. (While 
this turnabout may be intriguing, we're 
not sure Van has the face for it. ) 

Keenan Wynn tends to overplay his 
role as a newspapef editor. And Esther 
Williams, as a socialite, is just Esther 
Williams. Oddly enough, it’s Lucille 
Ball who gives the comedy much of 
its sparkle. Miss Ball plays a not-too- 
bright chorus girl. When Van Johnson 
tries to persuade her that she’s really 
cut out for Shakespearian theater, her 
transformation is high comedy. 

A weakness of the film is that it 
never makes up its mind whether it 
wants to be fast-paced sophisticated 
comedy or a series of jokes. 





“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


SPECTER OF THE ROSE (Repub- 
lic. Produced and directed by 
Ben Hecht.) 


Producer Ben Hecht is taking his 
stand for a more artistic motion picture. 
Some time ago Hecht decided he was 
fed up with making million dollar films. 
Big budget movies must cater to the 
taste of the film-going public as a whole, 
in order to pay for themselves. And 
run-of-the-mill public taste, Hecht 
maintains, is not the most discriminat- 
ing. Ben Hecht feels a producer should 
be able to make what he considers a 
good movie, even if only a small audi- 
ence appreciates it. 

As a result, Mr. Hecht bolted from 
the big film companies he had been 
working for and offered his talents to 
Republie Pictures. (Republic, one of 
the small companies, has concentrated 
on making B-budget Westerns and mys- 
teries.) Hecht proposed to make a film 
of modest budget that could easily pay 
for itself. And he stipulated that he 
must be allowed to make the picture 
according to his own artistic standards. 

The result: Specter of the Rose, writ- 
ten, directed and produced by Ben 
Hecht. It is the story of Andre Sanine, 
a Nijinsky-like ballet dancer. Sanine is 
a half-mad genius. His madness is not 
pretty, for disease is never pretty. Nor 
does his story end happily. 

The film boasts the best ballet se- 


vad 


quences we have yet seen in a picture, 
The dialogue has a crisp realistic ca- 
dence. The photography is often un- 
usual and exciting. Minor characters 
do not fall into conventional patterns 
of types. 

As interesting as the-central story of 
the mad Sanine, is the picture Hecht 
gives us of the backstage world of art, 
a world where genuine inspiration and 
phony exploitation walk hand in hand, 
Here you meet La Sylph (Judith An- 
derson), an aged ballet teacher who 
was once the most famous of ballerinas 
herself. You meet Polikoff (Michael 
Chekhov), the fawning ballet manager 
who would cater to anyone, backers or 
artists, to get his show on the stage. 

Specter of the Rose is no light enter- 
tainment, but it is well worth seeing. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “Specter of the Rose. 
vv-Henry V. “Dragonwyck. ““”A Stolen 
Life. “Suspense. “So Goes My Love. ““A 
Yank in London. 

Comedy: ““Easy to Wed. ““Cluny 
Brown. “““A Scandal in Paris. ““The 
Kid from Brooklyn. ““Road to Utopia. 
“The Bride Wore Boots. ““The Well- 
Groomed Bride. 

Musical: ““Make Mine Music. ““Two 
Sisters from Boston. 

Mystery: “The Dark Corner. 





Be on the lookout for Laurence Olivier’s 
technicolor production, “““Henry  V. 
(The film will not be released simultane- 
ously all over the country, but will open 
in one city at a time. It may take two 
years for it to reach all film-goers.) If it 
should open in your vicinity this summer, 
don’t miss it. It is a great motion picture. 
It does real justice to its author, Shake- 
speare. World Week will review the film 
next fall when more of you will be having 
an opportunity to see it. 
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And our special congratulations to the winners of the 
Higgins Memorial Awards, sponsored for 18 consecutive years 
by the Higgins Ink Co., Inc., in the fields of FREEHAND DRAWING IN 


BLACK INKS ¢ FREEHAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS « MECHANICAL 
DRAWING AND PRODUCTION ILLUSTRATION ¢ CARTOONING. 


The quality and scope, the vigor and character of the work submitted is a 
source of deep satisfaction to us, who look to your ranks to furnish the 
artists, illustrators and designers of tomorrow. Every contestant, winner 
or not, may well feel proud of his part in this nationwide contest. To all, 
our thanks — and our heartiest good wishes for future contests, 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


SINCE 1880 
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 Selmick’s Sunflowers 





Recent news from Hollywood has 
been full of comment on the extrava- 
gant publicity campaign David O. 
Selznick is planning for Duel in the 
Sun. 

Some time ago, Selznick hired half a 
dozen beautiful female press agents to 
tour the land and spread his message. 
More recently, we heard that he’d 
bought several carloads of sunflowér 
seeds. They somehow seemed less use- 
ful than press agents. But we underesti- 
mated our boy Selznick. For we re- 
ceived a fat envelope with packet of 
sunflower seeds and this message: 


Dear World Week Movie Editor: 

For several months our horticultural 
experts, who sometimes are not so ex- 
pert, have been working on these sun- 
flower seeds trying to perfect a strain 
that would, when planted in good soil, 
automatically grow into the letters 
“Duel in the Sun.” 

Or, if a person only had a few of the 
seeds, say, these seeds would grow up 
invariably to spell “DUEL” instead of 
something meaningless like “IN” or 
“THE. 

We'd like you to plant these seeds 
and see what happens. We don’t ex- 
actly know what to expect. Maybe 
they'll just grow up to be sunflowers. 

In the months of our experts’ horti- 
cultural pursuit, they often got hungry 
around four in the afternoon and they 
found that a sunflower seed is a very 
tasty morsel. Very tasty, that is. 

Also, if you have a parrot handy 
youll find that he'll relish the seeds, 
too. We had an offer from an expert 
of sorts who, for the usual commercial 
arrangements, wanted to work out the 
notion of feeding this “Duel” strain of 
sunflower seed to a bunch of parrots. 
He figured that pretty soon the parrots 
would be screaming. “DUEL, DUEL.” 

Well, you see what we mean. 

Sincerely 
Mervin Houser, Publicity Director 


Yes, Mr. Selznick, we see what you 
mean, Since we don’t have much of 
that “good soil” in our New York City 
apartment, we gave your fine seeds to 
World Week's Literary Editor who 
promised to give them the finest sun 
and soil on her Connecticut farm. 

However. it’s been a whole week 
since we gave her the seeds, and they’re 
still sitting on her desk. Frankly, we 
suspect her of not planning to plant 
at all. but rather waiting for a chance 
to try your 4 o'clock snack suggestion. 
Should she attempt any misappropria- 
tion of your extraordinary seeds, we will 
promptly challenge her to a duel — in 
the moonlight. 









LINK INSTRUMENT 


FLYING TRAINER 






























Long standard with the 
airlines and Army Air 
Forces, the Link simulates 
with amazing accuracy 
nearly all characteristics of 
a modern plane in flight. 
In the coming Air Age 
Link training assures 
greater safety, skill and 
range for pilot and plane 


owner, 





INSTRUMENT FLYING TRAINER 
MAP-READING TRAINER 
CELESTIAL NAVIGATION CLASS TRAINER 
PREFLIGHT TRAINER 
LINKANOE—SECTIONAL CANOE 
AVIATION-MARINE SEXTANT 











LINK AVIATION DEVICES, INC. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Makers of Link Trainers, Crew Navigation Trainers 
and other devices contributing to the safety of flight. 
£ 
LINK TRAINING IS YOUR FIRST STEP INTO THE FLYING AGE 












Marlin brings to sportsmen, through this 
series of advertisements, inferesting facts 
on gun-making ...to enhance appreciation 
of fine sporting firearms and to encourage 
their thoughtful handling and care. 













shape Mari stocks 


New automatic electric machi 





GUNSTOCKS © Functioning, balance and 
beauty of firearms are all affected by the 
design and quality of the gunstock. Only 


JAZZ, SWING 


++ All the Cats Join In (Columbia) 
Benny Goodman Orch. A_ pleasant 
bounce number with top-grade Benny 
and Red Norvo kicks. 

+ Josephine Please No Lean on the 
Bell (Majestic) Louis Prima Orch. 
Louis’ vocal and trumpet solo are good, 
but the disc doesn’t quite ring the bell. 

+ Do You Love Me (Columbia) 
Harry James Orch, Typical name-band 
slush. On the flipover, + As If I Didn't 
Have Enough, The James trumpet is in 
good form and somebody kicks in with 
a nice alto sax, but material is unworthy 
of the instrumentals. 





+ Panacea (Columbia) Woody Her- 


}man Orch. Woody is still looking for 


selected hardwoods go into Marlin stocks. | material. He wheezes this low-down 


Blanks are turned in new automatic ma- 
chines which handle sharper, more intri- 
cate forms than any hitherto developed. 
The heavy, cast iron “master” accurately 
controls triple cutters as the lathe turns. 
After turning, the stock is “shaped” by 
skilled craftsmen; sanded, polished, stained 
and finished. 


ASSEMBLING ° In- 
terchangeable 
make for ef- 
icient, economi- 
cal production, 
Deft hands and 
experienced eyes, 
however, are 
needed for the ac- 
curate work of g 
final assembly. J 
Final assembly demands 
fine craftsmanship 


TARGETING ° In the four modern ranges at 
Marlin, expert marksmen target every rifle 
before shipment. Sights are carefully ad- 
justed until shots group in the center of 
the bull’s-eye. 





Expert marksmen target 
Marlin rifles 


(The next 
advertisement 

in this Marlin 

serieswillreveal 
more interesting 
facts on fine 
gun-mahking 


») 
arlin 
FIREARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. « EST. 1870 


Be sure to see Marlin 1946 models 
on display at your dealer's 











| blues number, then passes it on to his 


brass, who keep the blues in the red. 
On the turnover, # You’ve Got Me 
Cryin’ Again. A couple of good instru- 
mental solos almost make up for a poor 
vocal, 

t+ The One That I Am (Victor) 
Sammy Kaye Orch. A sprightly pop 
tune; O-Kaye for Sammy fans. The B 
side, + The Gypsy, is drip, drip, drip. 

++ We'll Gather Lilacs (Majestic) 
Ray McKinley Orch, A haunting tune 
given good vocal treatment by Ann 
Hathawa' 

+ Josephine Please No Lean on the 
Bell (Victor) Vaughn Monroe Orch. 
Just too cute for words and one of the 
reasons were against the Monroe doc- 
trine. 


STRICTLY VOCAL 


++ All Through the Day (Colum- 
bia) Frank Sinatra. Right up Frankie’s 
alley. The other side, + Two Hearts 
Are Better Than One, is too ordinary a 
tune for even Frankie to elevate. 

+ Legalize My Name and + It’s a 
Woman’s Prerogative (Columbia) Pearl 
Bailey. Two slow, wistful show tunes 
that just miss fire despite Pearl’s first- 
rate interpretations, 


SMORGASBORD 


+1 Yi Yimminy Yi (Victor) Henri 
Rene Orch. Nonsense. 

+ All Through the Day (Majestic) 
Three Suns. Twilight music. 

++ Walter Winchell Rhumba and 
+++ Without You (Majestic) Noro 


Morales Orch. Grade A Latin-Ameri- 


can music. 


ES Fair. #H# Good. HHH Best. 


SEMI-CLASSICAL 


++ Strauss Polkas (Victor) by Ar- 
thur Fiedler and Boston “Pops” Orches- 
tra. Usually Strauss means waltzes. This 
time it’s polkas, and the album is a 
family affair, featuring selections by 
Johann, Johann, Jr., Josef, and Eduard. 
Particularly charming are the Tik-Tak, 
the Sans Souci, and the Annen. 

+ Music of Tchaikovsky (Columbia) 
by Andre Kostelanetz and the Robin 
Dell Orchestra. Popular selections from 
that fellow who just can’t stay off the 
Hit Parade, Album includes: None But 
the Lonely Heart, The Sleeping Beauty 
Waltz, Andante Cantabile, Melodie in 
E-Flat Major, and Waltz of the Flow- 
ers. The Tchaikovsky we like is a lot 
more virile than the Kostelanetz style 
would suggest. 


CLASSICAL 


+++ Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony (Victor) by Koussevitsky and 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. A vital, 
lyric performance of one of Schubert’s 
most lyrical symphonies. Though actu- 
ally “unfinished,” the two movements 
Schubert left seem quite complete in 
themselves. The virtues of the sym- 
phony are extraordinary when one con- 
siders that Schubert never heard it per- 
formed, and so never had an oppor- 
tunity to correct a single note. 

+2+ Handel's Concerto for Or- 
chestra in D Major (Columbia 12”) by 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Excellent arrangement. 


RELIGIOUS 


++ The Lost Chord (Columbia 
12”) sung by Dennis Morgan (tenor) 
and the Hollywood Presbyterian Church 
Choir. On the reverse, ++ The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic sung by same. 
Both are unpretentious, full-bodied 
choral arrangements. 

+++ Sacred Songs sung by Dor- 
othy Maynor. Some of the greatest 
church music ever written. Dorothy 
Maynors voice is admirable for this 
type of vocal. Included are: Mendels- 
sohn’s Hear Ye Israel; Handel’s How 
Beautiful Are the Feet from “The Mes- 
siah”; Mozart’s Alleluja from “Exul- 
tate”; and three Bach numbers, Only 
Bleed and Break Thou Loving Heart, 
an aria from the “St. Matthew Passion,” 
Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee 
from “Sleepers Awake,” and Laudamus 
Te from “Mass in B Minor.” 
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AYBE you think an editorial -office 

is always 100 per cent efficient. 
Maybe you think a magazine is always 
perfectly planned, and that editors al- 
ways meet those deadlines calmly. 

We like to think that’s usually the 
case in the World Week editorial of- 
fices. But the best-laid plans of editors 
and men can often go astray. Occa- 
sionally, spring air and singing robins 
can have an unsettling effect even on 
editors. 

And this, sports fans, seems to be 
one of those occasions. Our fine, husky, 
crackerjack sports editor suddenly 


found himself deluged with a deskful 
of proof pages to correct, and not a 
spare minute to beat out his sports 


en eae 


|SPORTS 





column. But | we couldn’t omit our 


sports column on the forthcoming 
Louis-Conn fight. 

“Well,” said Mr. Herman Masin, our 
sports editor, “just let me talk to an 
editor who doesn’t have a deskful of 
proofs to correct. In ten minutes, I'll 
tell the guy enough about the Louis- 
Conn fight to make him an authority.” 

However, the only “guy” with a few 
free minutes turned out to be two fe- 
male editors. So, in the interest of 
“sport,” those two, armed with paper 
and pencil, sat at Mr. Masin’s knee to 
learn the inside story of boxing. 

As we see it, there are two charac- 
ters in this drama. Joe Louis is the pres- 
ent heavyweight champ. Billy Conn is 
his challenger. The two are booked to 
fight in the Yankee Stadium on June 
19th. 

This won't be the first time Billy and 
Joe have traded punches. They met be- 
fore the war (June 18, 1941). To every- 
body’s surprise, Billy outboxed the 
Brown Bomber for twelve rounds. Then 
Billy got a little too ¢ocky and made 
the mistake of stepping in close for 
some slugging. That was his downfall. 
Louis knocked him out in the 13th 
round. 

Louis fought three more times be- 
fore enlisting in the Army. His last 
match was in March, 1942. Neither 


Conn nor Louis has had any fights for 


the last four years, except exhibitions 
in Army camps and overseas. Both 
fighters are now in training. 

Conn is several years younger than 
Louis. Louis can’t move as fast as he 
once did, But Louis still has the punch. 
The big question is, can Conn stay 
away from those haymakers (we think 
that’s what you call a rugged punch) 
long enough to outbox Louis? 

To do that, Conn will have to be 
plenty fast. When he fought Louis in 
’41, he weighed in at 170 pounds as a 
light light-heavyweight. At 170, Conn 
was sharp and fast. But now he weighs 
195, although he plans on coming into 
the ring at 185. 

Louis-Conn fight managers are pre- 
dicting an all-time high in box-office 
receipts. Ringside seats are going at 
$100 apiece. Promoter Mike Jacobs ex- 
pects a total gate of $3,500,000. The 
record gate, to date, is $2,658,660 for 
the Dempsey-Tunney fight in Chicago 
in 1927. 

Well, that’s our story. Just in case 
you don’t have that hundred bucks for 
a ringside view on June 19th, you can 
turn on your radio along with us, Since 
we've had a fling at writing a sports 
column, do you think we'd ever go 
back to writing “she-she” stuff? Huh! 
Not us! — Maggie and Jean 
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I. WE tried to list the names 
of all the boys and girls who 
designed excellent posters for 
the Planters Car Card Award, 
it would require several pages! 
So, although we’re listing only 
the winners, our hearty con- 
gratulations go also to the 
scores of other young artists 
who made us say “Good 
Work!” 


Group |! 


First Prize, $25: Al Settile, 16, 
Stratford (Conn.) H. S 


Second Prize, $15: Louise Pencoski, 
So. Scronton (Pa.) Jr. H. S 


Third Prize, $10: Anthony De Vivo, 13, 
Grant Jr. H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Group II 
First Prize, $25: Manuel Santos, 18, 
H. S. of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. 


Second Prize, $15: Mary E. Huth, 17, 
Buffalo ‘N. Y.) Bennett H. S. 


Third Prize, $10: Marion Gruene, 17, 
Taylor Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Group Ill 


First Prize, $25: Joseph A. Grace, 17, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Second Prize, $15: Arthur J. Binder, 16, 
West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Third Prize, $10: Ed Milota, 18, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 











I. INTERNATIONAL ROUNDUP 


You don’t have to be a crystal gazer 
to answer the following questions cor- 
rectly. Score 4 each, perfect score 20. 

1. The United Nations General As- 
sembly will meet on Sept. 3 in 
c. Hunter College 
d. Flushing 


Meadows 


a. Bretton 
Woods 
b. Radio City 


2. The UNFAO meets in Washing- 
ton, May 20, to discuss 


a. relief of the hungry in Europe 
and Asia 

. atomic energy control 

. the International Bank 

. economic measures against Fran- 
co Spain 


wo oO 


3. The coming presidential elections 
in Mexico will decide between Padilla 
and 
c. Aleman 
d. Peron 

4. The Pan-American Peace and 
Security Conference will be held in 


a. Osmena 
b. Vargas 


a. Rio de c. Buenos 
Janeiro Aires 
b. Santiago d. Panama 
5. Russia is backing Yugoslavia’s de- 
mand to ° 
a. the Dodecanese Islands 
b. Trieste 
c. ports on the Black Sea 
d. Italian colonies in Africa 


My score 





Il. COSMIC RAYS 


How good is your science 1.Q.? Un- 
derline the correct answers, and score 
yourself 8 each, perfect score 24. 


1. Cosmic rays 
a. cannot penetrate lead 
b. will kill anyone coming in their 
path 
c. are the shortest rays in the uni- 
verse 
d. are found only at high altitudes 
2. The word cosmic comes from a 
Greek word meaning 
a. world c. electric 
b. radium d. invisible 
A proton is 
a. an electrically charged atom 
b. a plus-charged nucleus 
c. the outer ring of an atom 
d. a machine for recording cosmic 


rays 


My score. 


Perfect Score 100%. Answers in Teachers Edition 


WORLD WEEK'S Quiz 
ENTS OF THIS Issug 


lll. YUGOSLAVIA 

See how well you “know your world” 
by underlining the correct answers to 
each of the following. Score 6 each, 
perfect score 24. 

1. The river which is Yugoslavia’s 
commercial artery is the 


a. Dnieper c. Danube 


b. Don d. Dniester 
2. The capital of Yugoslavia is 
a. Belgrade c. Sofia 


b. Budapest dd. Bucharest 
3. In the battle of Kossovo the Serbs 
were defeated by the 
a. Greeks ce. Czechs 
b. Romanians d. Turks 
4. The majority of Yugoslavia’s in- 
habitants are 


a. miners c. farmers 
b. factory 
workers d. fishermen 


My score 





IV. PIX QUIZ 


Write your answers on the line under 
each question. Score 8 points each, per- 
fect score 32. 

My score 


My total score 











1. Newly elected 
President of the 


inant political party 
Philippines. 


in this country? 











3. Whom will he 
fight on June 19 for 
heavyweight title? 


4. Former New York 
City Mayor now Di- 
rector-General of 
UNRRA. 
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SAY IT RIGHT 

mosque (MOSK), p. 6. A Moham- 
medan church. 
(sloh-VEEN-vuh), p. 6. 
Northern portion of Yugoslavia. 

Croatia (Kro-AY-shuh), p. 6. Central 
portion of Yugoslavia. 

Bosnia (BOZ-nee-uh), p. 6. Yugo- 


slav province. 


Slovenia 


Sounds Good 
“DeTwitter: “I have a method for im- 
proving the flavor of salt.” 
McTweet: “So? How?” 
DeTwitter: “You sprinkle it lightlv 
over a big thick piece of tender steak.” 


Farm Journal 


New Crop 


The city visitor was puzzled by the 
farmer's actions. 

“Why are you running that steam 
roller over your field?” he asked the 
farmer. 

“I’m going to raise mashed potatoes 
this season,” was the farmer's reply. 








ah a f " 
OP erry 


Chip Off the Old Block 

The little boy, sent to. the butcher 
shop, delivered his mother’s message 
in these words: 

“Ma says to send her another ox-tail, 
please, and Ma says the last one was 
very nice, and Ma says she wants one 
off the same ox.” 


Through the Years 
Freshman: “I don’t know.” 
Sophomore: “I’m not prepared.” 
Junior: “I don’t remember.” 

Senior: “I don’t believe I can add 
anything to what has already been 
said.” 








Herzegovina (HEHBR-tsi-goh-VEE- 
nuh), p. 6. Yugoslav province. 

Dalmatia (dal-MAY-shuh), p. 6. The 
Dalmatian coast has been an important 
shipping area for many centuries. 

Krk (KURK), p. 7. City in Yugo- 
slavia. Many Balkan place-names lack 
vowels, 

Dubrovnik (DOO-brov-nek). p. 7. 

chalet (sha-LAY. The a in sha is 
pronounced like the a in cat.), p. 7. 
Usually means a Swiss cottage, but 
also means a large home in moun- 
tainous regions. 

uncouth (uhn-COOTH), p. 7. awk- 
ward, clumsy, rude, rough. 

serfdom (SERF-duhm), p. 7. The 
state of life of a peasant treated al- 
most like a slave. 

argosy (ARE-guh-se), p. 7. A large 
trading ship, or a fleet of such ships. 
The Argo was the ship sailed by Jason 
in the legend about the Golden Fleece. 

indoctrinate (in-DOCK-trih-nate), p. 
15. To teach, usually to influence to a 
certain point of view. 

Venetians (vih-NEE-shuhns), p. 15. 
People of Venice, which is called Ve- 
nezia in Italian. Venice used to be an 
independent kingdom. 

mutation (mu-TAY-shuhn), p. 26. A 
change or development, referring to 
growth. 

crevice (KREV-ihs), p. 26. A narrow 
split or crack in the ground. 


SPELL IT RIGHT 


On each line you see the right way 
and the wrong way to spell a word. 
Draw a line through the WRONG 


spelling. 


speghetti spaghetti 
jepardize jeopardize 
menagerie menagarie 
inoculate innoculate 
drigible dirigible 
prodigous prodigious 
suffrage sufferage 


DON’T LOOK NOW. Here are the 
answers, printed upside down. 
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a 
— by Graflex 


Here it is! A dramatic story of photog- 
raphy at war! Together with 26 great 


war pictures—all in the new GRAFLEX picture 
booklet, GREAT MOMENTS OF THE WAR! Ask 
your local GRAFLEX Dealer for a free copy, or send 
10c, to cover handling, to Room 86, GRAFLEX, Inc., 


Rochester 8, New York. 


VISIT Graflex Information Centers — At 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y., and 3045 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 














for black pen and ink drawings, 
cartoons and drafting. 


SPEEDBALL 


Daasing PENS —Litring 


Hunt Pen Co. 


Camden Vif 











COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 


ARCHITECTURE - INTERIOR DECORATION 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
ART AND MUSIC EDUCATION 
DRAMA - MUSIC - SCULPTURE 


Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CARNEGIE trcunctosy 


PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA 




























REGENTS 
EXAMS and ANSWERS 


American History Chemistry 
Modern History Physics 

Plane Geometry Economics 
Trigonometry Spanish 3 years 
Intermediate Algebro Spanish 2 years 
Advanced Algebra French 3 years 
General Biology French 2 years 


SEND 35¢ PER COPY TO 


BARRON’S REGENTS SERIES 


37 GERMANIA PLACE 
BROOKLYN 10, NEW YORK 











CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
Direct Project Training 


Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. 
Classes. Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
Indus. Design, Fash. Iilus.,Cartoon’g, 
Inter. Decor., Ius., Draw’g & Paint- 
ing. Write for Free Catalog. 














First Prize Humor 


chain smoker 
all her money 
went up in smoke 


night train 


footnote for a six foot six 

in a six foot pullman 

“Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep 
no more.’ ” 


tolerance 


he made some of us 
white 
some black 
(yellow réd) 
so what? 


autobiography 
sO many pies 
and only ten fingers 


round and round 


there are two kinds of people 
dumb ones and smart ones— 
in a revolving door 

the dumb one pushes 

and the smart one lets him 


affidavits of struggle 


| man is always bragging 
| about how smart he is 





Suite [EG «18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 





because he invented the airplane 
BUT 

birds have been ising 

the same principle 

for thousands of years 


yes 

an old deserted house with street lamp 
reflections 

on windows and dead trees 





Richard Blasko, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


“His physical instructor was drafted when 
he was only halfway through the course.” 


overhead a troubled sky quarreling and 
outlini 

very dismal 

very Bronté sisterish 

very Poe-etic 


definition 


an enemy is someone you enjoy 
having nothing to do with 
a companion is someone you enjoy 
doing something with . 
a friend is someone you enjoy doing 
nothing with 
John Rawlings, 17 
Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Florence Guild 











HILE we're saying “good 

work!” to the winners of the 
M. Grumbacher Memorial Award 
(and to the scores of young artists 
whose paintings made it difficult 
to pick the winners!) we would 
like to remind you of something 
worth remembering. 
If your painting was considered for 
this award—the most important 
national art competition for high 
school students — you can take 
pride in celebrating a kind of 
“graduation” day. For you have 
“graduated” to serious work .. . 
work that has taught you to handle 
professional colors and brushes... 
work that has brought you closer 
to your goal in art. 


* 


Experienced artists will tell you 
that you can’t start too early to 
use the best artists’ material. And 
to most artists the “best” means 
Grumbacher Pre-tested Oil Colors— 
the colors that give you greater 
skill, ease and fun in painting. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 


464 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


aanests 


For Everyone a The Outstanding 
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world WEEK 


Ba es 


A National Magazine for world 
history, geography and civics class- 
es published weekly during the 
school year (32 issues). Contents 
copyright 1946 by Scholastic Cor- 
poration. Member Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- 
in-Chief © JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to 
the Publisher © G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS .- 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
H. Hill, irl M. Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
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How're vou doing? 


You are introduced to a girl named 
Jean Ames. Do you: 

A. Shake hands? 

B. Say “How do you do, Jean. I’m 





glad to meet you.”? 

C. Say “Hiya, babe?” 

B is correct. A boy doesn’t shake 
hands with a girl unless she extends 
her hand to him first. Repeating the 
girl’s name will make your greeting 
sound friendly. It will also help you to 
remember her name. 
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Y he’s probably bushed. 


reas his at 


‘PATROL LEADER: Better check up on the tenderfoot, Pete, we’ve come five miles and 


PETE: O. K., but why do we have to drag these green kids on long hikes? 





Y 


@ PETE: How are you coming, kid, dogs starting to bark? 


TENDERFOOT: Shucks, no, I’m wearing canvas shoes with “P-F.” It’s a patented 
feature, you know, that keeps the bones of your feet in their natural, 
normal position and steps up your staying power. 





Y PETE: Great stuff, kid, but . .. 


TENDERFOOT: No buts about “P-F.” It helps guard against flat feet, too. The 
only canvas shoes that have it are made by B. F. Goodrich and 


Hood Rubber Company. 





PETE: Look, loudmouth, just what do you 


think the rest of us are wearing! 


TENDERFOOT: Gosh . . . canvas shoes with 


“P-F” ... just like mine, 








1 This rigid wedge 2 This sponge rubber 
keeps the bones of the cushion protects the 
foot in their natural, sensitive area of the 
normal position. foot. - 


” 
y 7, means 


Posture Foundation 


—a Patented Feature found only 
in canvas shoes made by 


B. F. Goodrich 
HOOD RUBBER CO. 
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1 Ready for your first Post-War Vacation 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


T last, a long vacation when you can enjoy 
travel more than ever. For starting to roll 
off the production lines right now are New 
York Central’s new luxury coaches, alive with 
up-to-the-minute travel features hand-picked 
by more than 5,000 passengers. By summer, 
many of these superb new cars will be ready 
to speed you over the Water Level Route at 
low coach fares . . . on your way to the va- 
cation land of your choice. 





travel luxury. 





NEW FREE BOOKLET “‘Out on the Line” 

Fifty action sketches of railroaders by noted artists. Fas- 
cinating railroad facts for you and your students. For 
free copy, mail coupon to: New York Central, Room 
1221C, 466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Vacation All The Way! Your holiday Best Dressed Dressing Rooms! Smart Try This For Size! Lots of room in the 
starts the minute you step into your dressing lounges feature streamlined fix- new feather-soft reclining seats. And on 
wide-windowed, air-conditioned coach . tures, lighted mirgors... the latest ap- Central’s principal coach trains, your 
that brings you a new high in low cost pointments for your comfort. seat is reserved at no extra charge. 


NEM YORK* 
(CENTRAI 


SYSTEM _ 


NEA vonx CENTRAL 


The Scenic Water Level Route 









Secret Cargo 
Sea) by Howard Pease: Part I, F 4-19; 
Part Il, F 11-18; Part Ill, F 18-17; 
Part IV, F 25-14; Part V, Mr 4-14; 
Part VI, Mr 11-14; Part VII, Mr 18- 
20; Part VIII, Mr 25-25; Part IX, A 1- 
14. 

Servicemen: See also Veterans, Demo- 
bilization Jitters, F 4-13; GI Joe Is 
Homesick (with map), F 11-3. 

Sharps and Flats: Chopin Controversy, 
Mr 18-29; Jazz, A 22-21; Jive Bombers, 
Choosing an All-American Jazz Band, 
F 4-32; Miscellaneous Records, Mr 25- 
$2; My 6-32; My 20. Popular and Semi- 
Classical Music, A 8-21; A 29-26. 

Sight and Sound: See also Films (Edu- 
cational) Assignment: Tomorrow, F 11- 
5T; Story of Intolerance, A 15-5T; Two 
New Films Define Democracy, A 15- 
5T; Uned Nations Week, A 15-5T. 

Small Towns: Special Issue, My 13; Con- 
test Announcement, Home Town Letter, 
F 4-24; Mr 25-34; Prize Winning Letter, 
My 13-5; Reference List, A 29-7T; 
Small Towns, U.S.A., My 13-3. 

Smith, Walter Bedell: Ambassador to 
Moscow, Mr 11-10. 

Smuts, Jan: Land of Buried 
South Africa, A 22-15; 
News, A 22-16. 

South Africa: Land of Buried Treasure, 
A 22-8; Map, A 22-9; Unknown Land 
(Nyasaland), A 29-21. 

Spaak, Paul-Henri: See also UN. UNO 
at London, F 4-8; Who’s in the News, 
F 4-15. 


Treasure, 
Who’s in the 





(Novel Adventure of the 


Spain: Franco Defies Allies, Mr 25-16. 
Franco Holds On, A 1-6; Franco Re- 
plies to U. S., A 8-6; Franco Totters, 
Mr 18-14; Spain (with maps), A 1-8. 

Special Issues: Mexico, A 15; Radio and 
Television, Mr 18; Sweden, F 18, 
Transportation, Special Articles, F 25, 
Mr 25, A 29. 

Spelling: Spell it Right, A 15-29; A 22- 
99 
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Sports: (Herman Masin, ed.) A Sweet 
Cooke-y (tennis champion), Mr 18-27; 
Bulll’s Eye (Audrey Bockmann), A 29- 
32; Davis Cup Cake, My 13-43; Foxy 
Herbie (Junior fnnis champion), A 22- 
12; King of the Milers, Les MacMitchell, 
Mr 25-23; Louis-Conn Fight, My 20-31; 
Little Boy Blue (Hank McGowan, base- 
ball umpire), F 4-33; Neat on the Table 
(Harry Cook, Doug Cartland, table ten- 
nis champions), Mr 4-21; Ohhhh 
Frankie Parker, tennis player, A 1-19; 
Pool Shark Jimmy McLane, F 11-28; 
Shoot the Works! (riflery), F 18-20; 
Short Shots, A 8-24; My 6-37; Star Gaz- 
ing-Movie Actors who are Athletes, F 
25-23. 

Stalin, Joseph: See also Russia. Answers 
Churchill, A 1-11. 

State Department: See also UN. Franco 
Spain Totters, Mr 18-14; New Foreign 
Policy, My 20-8; U. S. Accuses Peron, 
Mr 4-1l; U. S. Protests to USSR, Mr 


25-17; Voice of America Around the 
World (OIC), F 18-9; Yalta Secret, Mr 
4-10; U. S. Recognizes Romania, F 25- 


10; U. S. Speaks Up, Mr 18-16. 








BE GOOD TO 
YOURSELF! 








gram. 





working for you. 


To the scores of thousands of teachers 
we have had the pleasure of serving dur- 
ing this memorable school year, we ex- 
press our warmest thanks and our best 
wishes for a joyous summer. 


In hoping that you'll “be good to 
yourself,” we would like to suggest that 
you begin by taking care of your re- 
newal now. If you have not already sent 
it in, will you not return today the card 
enclosed in this issue? It is our last re- 
minder to you of the advantages of send- 
ing your tentative renewal in advance. 
There is no risk, you know, and it as- 
sures you of receiving — on schedule — 
every issue of the splendid 1946-47 pro- 


We'll be hard at work on that pro- 
gram for you this summer. We'll enjoy 
the job all the more if we know we are 
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Steelman, John: Who's in the News, 
4-15. : 

Steinmetz, Charles Proteus: Builders of 
America, A 8-12. 

Strikes: See also Labor. Clearing Strike 
Situation, F 11-13; Coal Strike, A 15- 
13; Coal Strike Looms, Mr 25-18; GM 
and GE Strikes End, A 1-12. 

Sweden: Special Issue, Feb. 18. Land of 
the Midnight Sun, F 18-3; Map, F 18- 
2; Meet the Swedes, F 18-2; Movie Star- 
Ingrid Bergman (Biographical Sketch), 
F 18-21; Nobel Prizes, F 18-14; Quiz- 
zes, F 18-14; Reference List on Sweden, 
F 18-3T; School Days-Swedish Style 
(Education), F 18-8; Socialist Kingdom 
( Politics), F 18-4; Stable Middle Way 
(Economics), F 18-6; Transplanted 
Swedes, F 18-15; Unit, F 18-1T; Who's 
Who in Sweden, F 18-15. 

Switzerland: Map, F 4-10; The Amazing 
Swiss (Know Your World), F 4-10. 
Symington, Stuart: New Appointment, 

F 11-13. 
Syntax, Slim: See English Language. 
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Taxation: No Taxation Without Explana- 
tion, Mr 4-5. 

Teaching Aids: See also Audio-Visual 
Films (Educational), Off the Press, 
New Marvels for the Classroom, Mr 1]- 
5T; Tips to Teachers, A 15-7T. 

Television: See also Radio. Career in 
Television (Greenleaf), Mr 18-28; Tele- 
vision . . . Edge of a New Era, Mr 18-3. 

Tin: Tin for America, Mr 18-18. 

Trade: See also Transportation. Will 
World Trade Bring World Peace? Mr 
25-7. 

Transportation: Commerce Takes to the 
Air, Mr 25-12; Driver Training Aids, A 
29-4T; Father of the Steamboat, Robert 
Fulton (Builders of America), Mr 4-13; 
From Wagon Trail to Super Highway, 
A 29-3; Luxury Rides the Rails, A 29-6; 
No More Traffic Jams, A 29-8; Railroad 
Wages Up, A 29-16; Reference List on 
Transportation; A 29-4T; We Have 
World’s Largest Merchant Fleet, Mr 
25-3; Wagon Trail to Super Highway, 
A 29-3; World Shrinks Again, Again, 
Again! F 25-15. 


| Truman, Harry S.: Atom Supreme Court, 


Mr 11-12; Baruch on Atom Board, A 8- 
8; Darker Bread for U. S., F 25-10; 
Draft Recommendation, A 29-15; 
Europe is Hungry, A 1-11; Full Em- 
ployment, Mr 4-12; Junior Journalists, 
A 29-16; Labor Front, F 4-14; Marshall 
Back in U. S., A 1-10; House Wrecks 
OPA Bill, My 6-11; Message, F 4- 
14; New Faces, Old Places, F 11-13; 
Postwar Army, Mr 18-16; Production 
Zooms, A 22-11; Senate Confirms 
George E. Allen as RFC Member, Mr 
11-10; Wyatt’s Housing Plan, Mr 4-12. 
Trusteeship Council: See also UN. Paci- 
fic Island Bases (with map), F 25-11; 
UNO at London, F 4-8. 
Turning Points in World History: 
(Drawings by Samuel Nisenson, Text 
by Jean Lee Latham); Blood and Iron, 
Bismarck, Mr 18-11; Debt to Mei, 
China and the U. S., A 8-14; Divide and 
Conquer, Hitler, My 6-13; Empire 
Builder, Cecil John Rhodes, in Africa, 
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Mr 11-18; Find Bolivar! (South Amer- 
ica), Mr 4-7; Journey from Switzerland, 
Lenin, A 22-18; Liberty, Equality, Frat- 
ternity (France), F 18-13; Other Albert 
of Belgium, A 15-11; Pageantry and 
Freedom (William III, Mary II of Eng- 
land, F 4-7; Path to Peace (Woodrow 
Wilson), A 29-24; Till the Fire is Out 
(Napoleon), F 25-13; Watt, James, In- 
strument Maker of Glasgow, F 11-11. 
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UAW: See also Labor. 
UAW, A 15-18. 

Jkraine (with map): Mr 11-8. 

N (United Nations): Franco Holds On, 
A 1-6; Free Press, A 22-6; Gromyko 
Takes a Walk, A 15-12; Iran Announces 
Accord, A 22-10; League of Nations Is 
Dead, My 6-11; Spain, My 6-10; 
Troubled Balkans (with map), F 11-8; 
UNO at London, F 4-8; UNO Elects 
Lie, F 18-10; UNO Growing Pains 
(with map), F 11-12; United Nations 
Week (Sept. 1946), A .15-5T; What’s 
Ahead This Summer, My 20-2; World 
Week Goes to the UNO (Irving De- 
Witt Talmadge), A 15-14. 

Unit for this Week: Balkans, F 11-1T; 
British Empire, A 22-1T; Congressional 
House Cleaning, A 8-1T; France Tight- 
ens Her Belt, Mr 4-1T; Labor Unions- 
The State of the Unions, A 1-1T; Mexico, 
South of the Border, A 15-1T; Natural 
Resources in the U. S., Mr 11-1T; Radio 


Reuther Heads 


—_ 


Today and Tomorrow, Mr _ 18-1T; 
Sweden-The Middle Way, F 18-1T; 
Transportation-The | World Shrinks 


Again, F 25-1T; UNO-Town Meeting 
of the World, F 4-1T; World Trade, 
Mr 25-1T. 

UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation): Save Food, A - 8-6; 
UNRRA Urges Rationing, A 15-12; Vic- 
tory Collection of Food, Mr 11-3T; 
Wheat Flour Rationed, My 6-12. 

U. S. Foreign Policy: See State Depart- 
ment, UN. 


V 


Veterans: See also Servicemen. Houses 
for Vets Only, A 15-18; Legion Com- 
mander Accuses Veterans Administra- 
tion Head, F 25-12. 

Viet Nam: New Country is Born, A 1-10. 

Vinson, Fred H.: Heads World Bank, A 
1-12. 

Vocations: See Career Club. 
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Wages: Dept. of Commerce Report Mis- 
interpreted, A 8-8; Floor Under Wages, 
Mr 11-11; Living Costs Zoom, Mr 18- 
15; Minimum Wage, A 22-11; New 
Wage-Price Policy, Mr 4-12; Railroad 
Wages Up, A 29-16; Wages and Prices, 
F 25-12. 

Wallace, Henry: Commerce Report Mis- 
interpreted, A 8-8. 

War Surplus Materials: Geography After 
a Fashion, My 6-25. 

Washington, D. C., Inside (Creighton J. 
Hill): Crime Doesn’t Pay (FBI), F 4- 
6; FCC . . . Watchdog of the Airways, 
F 18-10; One Hundred Years of Annapo- 
lis, F 25-5; Philippines and Independ- 
ence, F 11-5; Smithsonian Institution, 


A 29-9; Uncle Sam’s House of Won- 
ders, A 8-9; Uncle Sam’s Strongbox, 
My 6-9; Uncle Sam’s Weatherman 
(Weather Bureau, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture), A 1-5; Where Maps are Created, 
Mr 25-5. 

Watt, James: Instrument Maker of Glas- 
gow (Turning Points in World His- 
tory), F 11-11. 

What’s New?: (Allen Albright). See also 


Science. Mr 25-31; A 15-35; My 6-38; 


My 13-39; My 20-29. 


Wheat: Golden Harvest that Feeds the 


World, A 8-10. 

Who’s in the News: Ala Hussein, A 22- 
16; Aleman, Miguel, A 15-8; Aronzolo, 
Eduardo Suarez, A 15-8; Behncke, 
David, Mr 25-19; Camacho, Manuel 
Avila, A 15-8; Cardenas, Del Rio, Laz- 
aro, A 15-8; Chavez, Carlos, A 15-8; 
Gomez, Marte, A 15-8; Gustav V, King 
of Sweden, F 18-15; Gurria, Francisco 
Trujillo, A 15-8; Hansson, Per Albin, 
F 18-15; Koo, Kim, F 4-15; La Follette, 
Robert M., Jr., A 8-16; Land, Emory, 
Mr 25-19; Lange, Oscar R., A 8-16; 
Lindberg, August, F 18-15; McCoy, 
Frank Ross, Mr 4-20; Martinez y Rod- 
riguez, Mons. Luis Maria, A 15-8; Myr- 
dal, Gunnar, F 18-15; Najera, Dr. Fran- 
cisco Castillo A 15-8; Ohlin, Bertil, F 
18-15; Padilla, Ezequiel, A 15-8; Ran- 
dolph, Asa Philip, Mr 25-19; Reece, 
Carroll, A 22-15; Smuts, Jan, A 22-15; 
Spaak, Paul-Henri, F 4-15; Steelman, 
John, F 4-15; Svedberg, Theodor, F 18- 
15; Toledano, Vicente Lombardo, A 
15-8; Unden, Osten, F 18-15; Wigforss, 
Ernst, F 18-15. 

Word Study: Power for Your Vocabulary, 
A 8-17; A 15-29; A 22-22; A 29-33; My 
20-238. 

World Bank: Vinson Heads World Bank, 
A 1-12. 

World Freedom of the Press: See also 
UN. A Free Press, A 22-6; UNO at 
London, F 4-8. 

World Government: Students Favor 
World Government as Eventual Out- 
growth of UNO (Institute of Student 
Opinion Poll), A 8-20. 

World News in Brief: See F 4-12, 13, 14; 
F 11-12, 18, 14; F 18-10, 11, 12; F 
25-10, 11, 12; Mr 4-10, 11, 12; Mr 
11-10, 11, 12; Mr 18-14; 15, 16; Mr 
25-16, 17, 18; A 1-10, 11, 12; A 8-6, 
7, 8; A 15-12, 18; A 22-10, 11, 12; A 
29-14, 15, 16; My 6-10, 11, 12; My 


13-8, 9. * 
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Yalta: Yalta Secret, Mr 4-10. 

Youth: See also Good Grooming, How’re 
You Doing?, Sports. American Schools 
Make Friends Abroad, A 1-4T; Home 
Folks Influence H. S. Student Think- 
ing (ISO), F 1-27; Home on the Range, 
Joyce Murphy, F 4-22; Hosteling, My 
6-30; How Do You Measure Up? (Code 
of Behavior), A 8-18; School Days. . 
Swedish Style, F 18-19; Teen-Age 
Maestro (Rowan Taylor, composer, con- 
ductor), F 4-31; Two Young Scientists 
Win Scholarships, Mr 25-29; Youth 
Takes Over, My 20-4. 

Yugoslavia: Know Your World article, My 
20-6; map, F 11-9; Poles Replace Yanks, 
F 25-10; Troubled Balkans, F 11-8. 








Living 
memottals... 


Pennsylvania holds for you battle- 
fields where free men died to found 
—and to preserve—our nation... 
Valley Forge... Gettysburg... and 
the new shrine at Boalsburg where 
the Keystone (28th) Division’s gal- 
lantry in two world wars is com- 
memorated. 


Pennsylvania also holds for you the 
living memorials for which these 
men fought and died. Gigantic indus- 
trial cities...teeming ports and 
powerful rivers... small towns where 
farm and industry meet... great 
parks and state forests where you 
can fish, swim, hike and camp... 
churches, schools, art galleries and 
museums... the open-heartedness of 
our 10,000,000 people... playin 
fields and children’s laughter—a 
are testimonials to the men we are 
proud to honor. 


Spend your Victory Vacation here, 
You will see the sweep and strength 
of our beautiful land and glory in 
the recreation and inspiration you 
will find here. 


For information write 
to the Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Dept. §-12 
JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


You earned it—now enjoy it 





















































LOW-COST 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS AT 








LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 
in the Canadian Rockies 


MAGINE a vacation trip that wraps 

up the scenic wonders of the Cana- 
dian Rockies with the glamour of 
these world-famous resorts ! 


2, 3, 4, 6-Day All-Expense Tours from 
$36.25 to $73.25 up, per person. In- 
cludes accommodation and meals at 
Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet, and 126 
miles of motoring through the Cana- 
dian Rockies to points of interest. Tours 
begin June 15th at Banff, westbound— 
at Field, eastbound. Air-conditioned 
train service. Stop over en route to and 
from the Pacific Northwest, California 
or an Alaska Cruise. 


Further information and reservations 
from your local agent or from 
Canadian Pacific. 





Camadiian Pacific 
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@ Every Grade School 
Should Have This Large Six Color 
WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Its educational philosophy makes it the perfect social 
science aid. It orients and correlates the outstanding 
current events. 


Each weekly issue will carry three features which edu- 
cators agree are important in teaching: — 
@ A SCIENCE VISUAL AID STUDY 


@ A VISUAL AID ART STUDY 
@ A GRAPHIC SOCIAL STUDY 


AND AS A TIME SAVER —a four page teachers’ 
memo containing suggestions, index, quiz questions and 
background material. 


The vocabulary level and large type insure easy reading. 
Proper names and more difficult words are broken down 
into syllables and the pronunciation indicated by symbols. 
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@ MAIL ORDER TODAY 
SEND NO MONEY until you have seen the 
enthusiastic reception it gets from the classes. 
FIRST ISSUE SEPTEMBER 2nd 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Check the subscription term wanted: 


52 weeks 36 weeks 
$21.00 $15.00 


Name 

School 

Address 

City State 

WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Published by 
NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK 
1512 Orleans Street, Dept. B Chicago 10, iil. 








DOES NUTRITION 
TEACHING 
GET RESULTS? 


When 7 out of 10 children are 


sé 


found to be “‘good eaters’’ in one 
school and less than 3 out of 10 eat 
as well in similar schools nearby ... 
it’s news. And when we know that 
children in the first school received 
special teaching in nutrition, while 
those in the other schools did not 
. .. it’s encouraging. 

Following a nutrition emphasis 
program of several months, a spe- 


cial survey of eating habits was 
made last year in a typical rural 
elementary school in the midwest. 
Then results were compared with 
earlier surveys made in six similar 
schools in the same county, where 
no special emphasis had been given. 

In the pre-taught school, the per- 
centage of children having “good 
or adequate”’ diets was 69.5%. At 
the other six schools it was 25.3%. 
By specific food groups, the percent- 
age of children getting adequate 
amounts was definitely better 
where nutrition had been empha- 
sized than in the other schools . . . 
milk, 76.8% against 26.2%; eggs, 


43% against 21.4%; green and 
yellow vegetables, 50% against 
9.5%. 

While results from a limited} 
survey such as this are far from) 
conclusive, they are nevertheless 
quite heartening. 

General Mills is now printing 
posters, booklets and related teach- 
ing aids to help other elementary 
schools create a well-rounded pro- | 
gram of health and _ nutrition 
education. For information, ad- 
dress: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 194¢—-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES. . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


tn addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


GRAPEFRUIT or raw 
cabbage or solad greens 
At least one serving o doy 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children ond expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.-. natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings o day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning | 
@s you like and as supplies | 
permit. 


in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oli or Vitamin D concentrate — 














